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TO AN AUTUMN LEAF. 


BY CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 


Wee shallop of shimmering gold! 
Slip down from your ways in the branches, 
Some fairy will loosen your hold; 
Wee shallop of shimmering gold, 
Spill dew on your bows and unfold 
Silk sails for the fairest of launches! 
Wee shallop of shimmering gold, 
Slip down from your ways in the branches! 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


A shocking crime, which combined 
poisoning, kidnapping, rape, and murder 
has just been committed in Paterson, 
N. J., by four men of wealth and position, 
two of them married, a third an ex-judge, 
and the fourth ‘‘reckoned the best linguist 
in the city.’ The victim was a young mill 
girl. Ifthe women of New Jersey were 
voters and served on juries, the four mis- 
creants would speedily grace the gallows. 
If the crime had been committed in the 
Southern States, lynch law would prob- 
ably be applied. It remains to be seen 
what ‘Jersey justice’ will do. But we 
call attention to the fact that all these 
criminals were voters, while their victim 
had no voice in making the laws. It is 
also worth noting that the discovery of 
the crime was due to the wife of the 
hackman who drove the party. It was 
her arguments and entreaties that over- 
came his fears and induced him to reveal 
the facts to the officers of the law. 





Exhortations to ‘Register, register!” 
are just now fervently addressed to the 
men of the United States by every news- 
paper and from almost every pulpit. No 
one seems to feel that there is danger of 
men’s neglecting their business if they 
take time to cast a ballot, and the possi- 
ble discomforts of a crowded polling place 
are thought unworthy to be weighed in 
comparison with the importance of per- 
forming the duty of a citizen. In fact, 
these discomforts have been much ex- 
aggerated. Margaret B. Harvey, of Phila- 
delphia, satirizes the magnified idea some 
women have of the horrors of the polls by 
an imaginary dialogue between a con- 
servative wife and a progressive husband, 
as follows: 


“A modest woman vote! and stand with men 
About a window! Dear, you know me 


better!’’ 
“I saw you do the same thing often.’ 
“Ww en ?’’ 
‘Why, at the office, when you mailed a 
letter!’’ 





Some misunderstanding exists as to the 
relation between the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the National Coun- 
cil of Women, the latter of which is about 
to convene at Minneapolis, Minn. They 
are distinct and separate organizations, 
working at present entirely apart and 
without special codperation. The Coun- 
cil is not composed of clubs, but of na- 
tional organizations, State and local 
councils. In national, State, and local 
councils its policy is the common hearing 
of all causes with a view to united effort 
wherever possible. The Council, there- 
fore, is distinctly a deliberative body, 
which invites all organizations to its de- 
liberative assemblies. By its declared 
platform it is a common centre for confer- 
ence, and thus cannot rival or duplicate 
any other body. 





eo __ 


The women of Vermont are trying to 
have women placed on some of the State 
boards. It has so long been the custom 
for women to serve on these boards in 
Massachusetts and most of the other 
States that it seems strange to think of 
their being still excluded from such posi- 
tions in Vermont. This is all the more 
singular in view of the fact that Vermont 
allows women to be town clerks, which 
Massachusetts and most of the other States 
do not. 





Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt’s able article 
on “*Women in Politics,’’ which we give to 
our readers this week, was published in 
Collier’s Weekly, and is being widely 
copied. 


— + 
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CO-EDUCATION IS POPULAR. 





A statement has lately been made, and 
widely circulated, that more girls are 
studying in separate colleges for women 
than in coéducational colleges; and the 
conclusion is drawn that the majority of 
American girls, or of their parents, prefer 
separate education for women. 

Hon. William T. Harris, National Com- 
missioner of Education, furnishes statis- 
tics showing that in America the vast 
majority of the young men and women 
who are now taking the higher education 
are taking itin common. In answer toa 
letter of inquiry, Dr. Harris writes: 

Your letter inquiring in regard to the 
number of young women studying in co- 
educational colleges and universities, as 
compared with the number in colleges 
strictly for women, is received. 

In 1898-'99 the undergraduate college 
students are reported as follows: 

Men Women 


161 Institutions for men 26,680 

366 Co-educational institutions 36,938 19,036 
13 Colleges for women 4,348 

132 Female Colleges and Seminaries* 10,637 


By this you will see that the coéduca- 
tional institutions enroll 10,000 more men 
than the institutions exclusively for men, 
and also enroll 4,000 and upwards more 
women than the thirteen colleges for wom- 
en of the same rank as the colleges for 
men, added to the 132 female colleges and 
seminaries which do not have a course of 
study equal to the average college course 
of study for men. The number of women 
in coéducational institutions is nearly 
15,000 greater than the number in the 
thirteen colleges for women that hold the 
same rank as the best colleges for men. 

These facts have a direct bearing on 
the suffrage question. While many dis- 
tinguished friends of equal suffrage have 
come from separate colleges, there can be 
no doubt that coéducation tends toward a 
belief in equal rights. The young man 
who has studied side by side with young 
women during a four years’ course gets 
rid of any superstition about women’s 
want of brains; and the young woman 
who has taken part with young men in 
class meetings and class elections finds 
out that the American man is not a savage 
monster whom it would be dangerous to 
meet at the polls, but a good comrade 
and a chivalrous friend. A. 8. B. 


#108 of these are in Southern States. 





REFORM IN BALTIMORE. 

Hon. Thomas G. Hayes, the reform 
mayor of Baltimore who shocked the 
conservatives by appointing women ona 
number of important boards where wom- 
en had never served before, has already 
saved the tax-payers of that city $771,502 
by his honest and economical administra- 
tion. In the Philadelphia Saturday Even- 
ing Post of October 20, he tells in detail 
how he did it. He says he isa ‘‘thorough 
party man, firm in my convictions and 
ratber set in my partisanship; but, so far 
as conducting the business of a city is 
concerned, I am a simple business man, 
using the best business methods to return 





to the tax-payers the largest value for 
their money. You cannot keep your oath 
of office and also listen to politicians 
whose hope is to plunder the people.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


Mrs, Mary A. Livermore presided at the 
Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
last Tuesday. An interested audience 
listened to Mrs. Emily A. Fifield’s paper 
on ‘*Women’s Duty to the Public Schools,” 
and kept her busy answering questions 
for a long time after. Mrs, Fifield laid 
stress upon the importance of mothers 
interesting themselves in the work of the 
schools, coming into touch with the 
teachers, and voting for the best candi- 
dates for the School Board. The most 
important function of the board, she said, 
was the choice of teachers, as a good 
teacher can make a success of a school 
even under an imperfect system. 

Mr. Blackwell said that in spite of the 
law which requires the names of regis- 
tered women voters to be kept on the list 
unless they die or move away, about 3,000 
women’s names have been dropped from 
the list in Boston since last year. He 
advised all women to consult the list, and 
make sure that their names had uot been 
removed, 

A resolution was adopted calling atten- 
tion to statistics from the Bureau of Edu- 
cation showing that a great many more 
women are studying in coéducational than 
in separate colleges. Refreshments and a 
social hour followed. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of 
the Peace Association, who has just re- 
turned from Europe and the International 
Peace Conference, full of interesting expe- 
riences, will speak at the next Fortnightly 
on ‘*The Present Status of Arbitration.” 

As there are five Tuesdays in October 
this year, three weeks will intervene be- 
tween the last Fortnightly and the next, 
which will be held on Nov. 13, the second 
Tuesday in the month. 





TWO BRAVE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 

Almost alone among all the religious 
newspapers of America, The Unity of 
Chicago calls attention to the shame 
of licensing public houses of prostitution 
in the Philippines. The Unity says: 


We sympathize with the surprise of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL that so little notice 
has been taken of the “‘shocking facts 
published several weeks ago by the New 
Voiee, certified over the names of respon- 
sible eye-witnesses in Manila.’’ It is not 
surprising that the political papers should 
have little to say of it; but, according to 
the JouRNAL, ‘‘the religious press with- 
out exception suppress the fact that 
the military authorities have estab- 
lished, licensed, and regulated public 
houses of prostitution in Manila and 
elsewhere in the Philippine Islands.”’ We 
have frequently called attention to this 
scandalous state of things in these col- 
lumns, but the surprise of our contempo- 
rary leads us to give some further facts as 
furnished by the paper above quoted. 
This correspondent says: ‘‘Recently, while 
riding with the managing editor of one of 
the leading Manila daily papers, I passed 
the national cemetery at Malate. Point- 
ing to the great sea of fresh mounds, he 
said, deliberately: ‘Far more of our boys 
who are lying there met their death 
through bad women and drink than 
through the bullets of the Filipinos.’”’ One 
of the head surgeons of the first reserve 
hospital told the same correspondent that 
‘one-sixth of all cases treated there, over 
sixty thousand in number, had been of 
venereal diseases.” Surely is not the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL right when it says 
that ‘‘benevolent assimilation is here be- 
ing perverted into the systematic degra- 
dation of hundreds of abandoned women?” 
If there is no remedy for this state of 
things in the presence of the military, 
then is this not another argument for the 
withdrawing of the military, if not for the 
sake of the debauched islands, then for 
the sake of the exposed, if not degraded, 
young men of America? There is an aw- 
ful suppression of facts in these days of 
‘tmain issues,’ and ‘political exigencies.’’ 

The Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
says: 

The American Purity Alliance, of which 
Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, iz 
president, has addressed a letter to Presi- 
dent McKinley, protesting against the 
‘“‘regulation’”’ system at Manila, by which 
the United States military authorities 
have established there licensed and ‘“‘in 
spected”’ houses of prostitution. The offi- 
cers of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association took similar action a little 
earlier. The most shocking and abomi- 
nable details are given of the system 
which the military authorities have estab- 
lished. Soldiers are posted ‘‘to prevent 
the escape” of the women from the as- 
signed houses. The photograph of a 
“licensed house” has been published, 
‘with an American flag painted across 
the front.” 





WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


BY CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 

‘*History is past politics, and politics is 
present history.” 

From the days when the unwitting 
Helen involved two nations in a sangui- 
nary war, down to the present time, women 
have held an undoubted place in politics. 
This, too, despite the sentiment which 
dominated the thought of the world for 
centuries, and which was expressed by 
Thucydides, long ago, when he said that 
“the highest merit of woman is not to be 
spoken of, either for good or for evil,’ 
and which centuries later was reiterated 
by the German novelist Auerbach: ‘*The 
best woman is she of whom men speak 
least.” 

Now and then, the absorbing desire to 
maintain the succession of a particular 
royal house, in the absence of male heirs, 
overcame the universal prejudice against 
women in public life, and permitted a 
woman to ascend the throne. History, 
measuring the reigns of queens by the 
same rules that it applies to the reigns of 
kings, has discovered more than one 
queen who made so indelible an impress 
upon the politics of her time as to earn, 
by common consent, a place among the 
greatest rulers of the world, 

The majority of women, however, whose 
names appear in the records of ancient 
politics, are not there as the result of their 
personal merit or demerit, but are men- 
tioned as an accessory to the correct nar- 
ration of the life of a man, They appear 
only as an auxiliary in the career of 
another. We find Aspasia writing for 
Pericles orations with which we are famil- 
iar; Diotima giving to Socrates thoughts 
which later he will reproduce; Fanny Men- 
delssobn writing ‘‘Songs Without Words” 
for her brother; Caroline Herschel study- 
ing the stars, and giving the fruits of her 
labor to the world through her brother; 
Mile. de Scudery in her attic writing 
novels which her brother will publish as 
his own. Itis true there was a Hypatia, 
but her fate was not an inspiration to 
other women to follow her example of 
independence. 

Whether she liked it or not, the woman 
thinker continued for centuries te cede 
the work of her genius to the nearest of 
her male kin, and so indirectly affected the 
political thought of many nations. Women 
were also the unconscious centre of many 
political imbroglios, far reaching in effect. 
They were divorced from one husband 
and married to another at the caprice of 
husband or ruler: they were sold, mort- 
gaged, distributed among soldiers as booty 
of war, held as hostages, or offered as 
indemnity. 

Such transactions appear in history with 
the minutest details of their consequences 
to the government, but with no more hint 
of the feelings and experiences of the 
women concerned than had they been 
blocks of wood. Women were not infre- 
quently tools in the hands of crafty men 
to carry dangerous plots into effect; but 
quite as often they initiated political con- 
spiracies and beguiled men to act as their 
cat’s-paws. They were not alone intrigued 
against; they intrigued. 

Unquestionably, women have always 
held an important place in the politics of 
the world; but the position of women asa 
whole has been subordinate to that of 
men asa whole. A woman might have 
more political influence in a kingdom than 
a million men; the king’s will might domi- 
nate the affairs of a nation, and a woman’s 
will might dominate his, but such facts 
did not change the political position of 
women as a whole. If women possessed 
political ambitions—and history demon- 
strates that there have always been such 
women—they were forced to secure their 
ends by indirect, irresponsible, and often 
secret, methods. If they succeeded, they 
were never rewarded with the kind of 
recognition which would readily enough 
have been granted to men. In the great 
drama of civilization they have been the 
supernumeraries, not the real actors. 

In ancient days the majority of men 
were politically subordinated to a few 
men, as all women were politically subor- 
dinated to all men. If a man belonging 
to the many had political ambitions, he 
was forced to use precisely the same in- 
direct, irresponsible methods as those em- 
ployed by women, 


‘The Magna Charta ushered in a period 
of evolution which was to end by making 
every man a direct, responsible factor in 

(Continued on page 338.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss ANTHONY continues in about the 
same state of health, neither better nor 
worse, 

Mrs. THEODORE ROOSEVELT has given 
a very handsome doll to the National Suf- 
frage Bazar, to be held in New York City 
next December. 


Mrs, PoTTER PALMER has returned to 
America. Ina newspaper interview, she 
is reported as saying that her reason for 
declining the ribbon of the French Legion 
of Honor was that she thought some of 
the American men on the commission de- 
served it better than she, as they had 
done more work, 

Miss C. A. DuKER, who has been at the 
head of the Girls’ Industrial School at 
Rotterdam, Holland, for thirteen years, 
has obtained a gold medal for her exhibit 
at the Paris Exposition. In addition, 
Queen Wilhelmina conferred on her the 
order of Orange-Nassau. Miss Duker is 
the sixth woman to be similarly distin- 
guished in her country. 


Mrs. Emity A. FIFIELD was the only 
member of the Boston School Board who 
voted against the new rule that any wo- 
man teacher presuming to marry must 
forfeit her position from that day. Now, 
to be consistent, let the board pass a rule 
that every head-master shall be dismissed 
as soon as it can be shown that he has 
enough to live upon without his salary. 


Mrs. MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH, 
editor of the women’s club department 
of Harper's Bazar, read a delightful 
paper on ‘‘Humor” before the New Eng- 
land Women’s Press Association at its 
first literary meeting for the season, on 
October 24, Her paper was in itself 
enough to disprove the charge that wom- 
en have no sense of humor. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Nella I. Daggett, called the 
meeting to order; Mrs. Annie G. Murray, 
the chairman of the afternoon, introduced 
the speaker; and Mrs. George Lowell 
Tracy sang. 


Miss LILLIAN B. Mouton, of Medford, 
Mass., has been elected secretary of the en- 
tering class at the Boston University Law 
School. The class consists of 140 mem- 
bers, six of whom are women. This isa 
graceful action on the part of the young 
men, and shows a widely different spirit 
from that which prevails at little Wesleyan. 
It will be remembered that the trustees of 
Wesleyan, in deference to the anti-co- 
educational protests of some of the young 
men, lately put a rigid limitation on the 
number of girls who might attend. They 
hoped that this would increase the popu- 
larity of the University; but it is now an- 
nounced that the number of undergradu- 
ates is smaller this year than last. It 
serves them right. 


Dr. Sigourney T. Cowes, former 
medical missionary in Foo Chow, China, 
lectured last week Thursday in the 
First M. E. Church, Boston, upon ‘Pekin 
and Its Environs.”’ The lecture was illus- 
trated by more than a hundred stereopti- 
con views, giving a vivid idea of the great 
temples, the massive walls, and imposing 
monuments of that ancient capital, and 
the life of the people was depicted, on 
their boats, on the streets, and in their 
homes, inarealistic manner. Dr. Cowles 
was fortunate at the time of her visit to 
Pekin in gaining access to many places of 
interest from which foreigners have since 
been debarred. From the quaint astro- 
nomical instruments at the old Jesuit 
Observatory to the towering triple-arched 
dome of the Temple of Heaven, the lecture 
was thoroughly interesting and instruct- 
ive. 

Mrs. E. N. L. WALTON, it is said, took 
President Harris of Ambherst College 
good-humoredly to task, after the recent 
meeting of the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs at Amherst. In his address to 
the club women, he reminded them that 
they had not yet solved the domestic ser- 
vice question, and added that he believed 
men would have found a solution for it in 
a@ much shorter time. Mrs. Walton said: 
‘*President Harris, judging by what we 
hear from Pennsylvaniaand other quarters, 
men as employers of labor do not seem to 
have solved all their problems yet. In 
fact, they seem to have even more serious 
and violent troubles than we do. You 
also spoke of the difficulties women have 
with their visiting lists; but how about 
the visits that the governments of the 
world have lately been making each other 
in China, the Transvaal, and elsewhere?’’ 
President Harris laughed, and seemed to 
have no answer ready. 
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WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 
government. Hundreds of years lie be- 
tween the grant of political power to the 
English barons and the establishment of 
the American democracy; but the period 
was none too long for reason to overcome 
custom, and to effect the change from in- 
direct to direct power in the government 
of men. The relation of women to poli- 
tics, having been even more indirect than 
that of men, has been longer in changing; 
but the trend of events no less surely 
points to the same evolution for women. 

Future students of history, looking 
backward, will discover that the hundred 
years between 1825 and 1925 marked the 
final stages of the transition of woman's 
political position from irresponsibility to 
responsibility. Women entered that era 
as political subordinates in every nation 
in the world; they will emerge from it 
with full political rights in all the more 
civilized nations 

The only warfare there has ever been 
over the “woman question” has been 
waged over one point—shall woman's in- 
fluence in the world be direct or indirect, 
responsible or irresponsible? If a woman 
possesses ability, great or small, talent, 
genius, noble purposes, lofty ideals, shall 
she contribute them directly to the wel- 
fare of the world, or through the doubtful 
channel of influence on husband and chil- 
dren? Shall she be a unit of society or 
the auxiliary of a unit? 

There has never been any other ques- 
tion tban this. It was raised when the 
first woman felt called to pray publicly in 
the prayer-meeting; it appeared again 
when the first college opened its doors to 
women; it arose once more with the move- 
ment to open trades and professions to 
women; its discussion became uproarious 
when the first woman spoke upon a public 
platform; it broke into a tumult when the 
first woman claimed a delegate’s right to 
sit in aconvention. In fact, it has arisen 
whenever any woman has departed ever 
so little from the worn rut of tradition, 
and although the contest over each step 
of the way has been stormy, the.final set- 
tlement has always been in favor of direct 
responsibility for women. 

Although the question reappears at the 
suggestion of political equality for women, 
with promise of a fierce contest, yet the 
American court of public justice must in- 
evitably reaffirm its decisions, repeated 
again and again during a period of one 
hundred years. 

For centuries dogma declared: The man 
is the head of the woman, let her not act 
without his authority. Reason protested: 
Since she has a head of her own, why not 
let her use it? Dogma continued: If a 
woman would know anything, let her ask 
her husband at home; learning is not for 
her. Reason pleaded: She has brains, 
let her find out for herself. 

Give a logician premises, and he will 
work out a correct syllogism. Give an in 
telligent republic true principles, and 
sooner or later correct conclusions will 
evolve. There are no exceptions to the 
laws of nature. 

Upon two principles were men enfran- 
chised. They have been urged by the 
reformers of every period, and have ap- 
peared in countless forms of expression, 
but the phraseology of the Declaration of 
Independence will be immortal: ‘‘Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.” 
When this plea was made for men in 
America, it did not apply to women. 
They were not taxed, for they owned little 
to tax. 

Times have changed. The property 
owned by the women of New York alone 
is of higher valuation than the whole 
island of Cuba, while the property owned 
by women in the United States far out- 
ranks the valuation of the colonies when 
the war of the Revolution was waged in 
defence of this principle. 

Furthermore, sooner or later a logical 
republic will work out the obvious truth: 
“Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.”’ Even 
this other principle, at the time it was 
formulated, might excusably have been 
interpreted not to apply to women. 

Although Mme, De Stael had replied to 
Napoleon when he expressed his condem- 
nation of women in politics: ‘So long as 
you persist in beheading us, we must ask 
the reason why,’ yet the logic of this 
position was not apparent in a generation 
when men were regarded as the units of 
government. But education and opportu- 
nity have changed conditions, and the in 
dividualized woman stands waiting to be 
recognized as such. 

It was these two facts which enfran- 
chised men. The republic may laugh and 
ridicule, scold and grow hysterical, storm 
and protest; but, sooner or later, preju- 
dice will yield to commonsense, and these 
very facts will enfranchise women also. 
Indirect influence is neither practical nor 
satisfactory. 

The press is just now commenting upon 





a chain of prayer inaugurated by Indiana 
women with intent to defeat Mr. McKin- 
ley. The public is inclined to poke fun at 
the plan; but why? Certainly these wom- 
en have the individual right to wish the 
defeat of Mr. McKinley or any other can- 
didate. Their method is in entire accord 
with the instruction of society. Laughing 
at these women is laughing at the wrong 
victims; the real joke is that society 
should ever have been taught such a 
dogma, for reason must readily perceive 
that a prayer for things political will 
bring in the quickest and surest returns 
when deposited in a ballot box. 

That the world is slowly but surely ap- 
proaching the right point of view is 
proved by the legal changes in the politi- 
cal position of women within the past few 
years. Verily, the bugle blast of coming 
political liberty for women has ‘echoed 
round the world,” and scarcely a nation is 
there which has not answered the call. 

Women now possess some form of suf- 
frage in every European nation except 
Greece, Spain, Portugal, Holland, and 
some German States. On the Continent 
the suffrage privileges are limited, but it 
should be borne in mind that they are 
likewise limited for men. In Great Bri- 
tain women vote upon all questions ex- 
cept the election of members to Parlia- 
ment, and the signs indicate that even 
this restriction will be removed in the 
near future. In Asia women have similar 
privileges in British India, while in New 
Zealand and portions of Australia women 
enjoy full political equality with men. 

In our own country women possess some 
form of suffrage in two-thirds of the 
States, and full political rights in four— 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, 
Although the question has been submit- 
ted to popular vote and defeated in a 
number of States, it has been found that 
wherever submitted the second time, as it 
has been in five States, the second test in- 
variably records an increased proportional 
vote in favor of it. 

In Kansas, when submitted the first 
time, it received 9,100 votes; when sub 
mitted the second time, it received 95,302. 
In the State of Washington, in 1899, the 
adverse majority was 19,386; in 1898 it 
dropped to 9,882. In South Dakota, in 
1890, woman suffrage was defeated by a 
majority of 23,610; in 1898, by a majority 
of only 3,285. In Oregon, the vote on the 
suffrage amendment in 18384 stood 28,176 
nays to 11,223 yeas; in 1900 it stood 28,298 
nays to 26,265 yeas. In 1884, only one of 
the 33 counties of Oregon gave a majority 
for suffrage. In 1900, 21 counties gave a 
majority for it, another county was a tie, 
another went No by one vote, and still 
another by three votes. These facts 
speak for themselves. 

Women were sent as alternate delegates 
from Utah and Idaho to the two great 
political conventions. They were women 
of refinement and dignity, and were re. 
ceived with respect and consideration. 
To Mrs. Cohen, an alternate from Utah to 
the Democratic convention, was given the 
honor of being the first voting delegate in 
either of the two great party conventions. 
A vacancy having occurred in the regular 
delegation, she was promptly elected to it. 

But the woman who does not vote is 
demonstrating quite as clearly as the wo- 
man who does that women in the United 
States have a place in politics. In Kansas 
it is reported that a woman, Mrs, Annie 
L. Diggs, completely ‘smashed the slate 
of the fixers’’ at the State Democratic 
convention, and the Republicans of that 
State are using the fact to frighten timid 
Democrats by twitting them with being 
under “petticoat rule.” 

Nevertheless, the national Republican 
committee has a woman’s department, 
apparently well supported, and under the 
administration of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. 
Its business is to secure Republican votes 
from the women of the woman suffrage 
States, and to win male voters through 
the ‘indirect influence’ of women. It 
has a coterie of women speakers ready to 
enter the field as soon as the campaign is 
fairly open. 

The Democrats, not to be outdone, will 
also support women speakers in the field. 
The Prohibitionists and Populists have 
always encouraged and supported women 
speakers in campaigns, and they have evi- 
dently not deserted their custom this year. 
Suffragists and anti-suffragists are alike 
donning McKinley and Bryan badges, and 
are joining McKinley and Bryan leagues. 
Last, but not least, the national commit- 
tees are reported to be in a condition of 
despair, for, with all their effort and ex- 
pense to place their respective arguments 
before the voters of the country, their 
speakers are frequently met by audiences 
a majority of whom are women. 

Even Senator Hanna, whose well-known 
antipathy to the woman in politics should 
discourage the attendance of women upon 
his meetings, is forced to talk expansion 
to an audience of voteless women; and 
Mr. Bryan, who faintly declares he ‘has 
never studied the woman suffrage ques- 





tion,”’ is driven to plead that ‘‘govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed’”’ to audiences of 
“governed” who possess no authority to 
bestow “just powers” upon governments. 

Yes, women are in politics, and no 
power can drive them out. They are 
there because they think and feel and 
know. 

That changes will continue to come 
until the last vestige of restriction upon 
woman’s political liberty has been re- 
moved, no one studying the signs of the 
times can doubt. It is true there are 
women who protest against the future 
emancipation; but bas not humanity al- 
ways hugged its chains and smitten the 
hand of the deliverer? It would be strange, 
indeed, if there were no women suflicient- 
ly successful in indirect influence to pre- 
fer that method of dealing with the prob 
lems of life; but their opposition is only 
a minor phase of the question. 

The conflict is not one between women 
and women, or men and women; it is 
warfare between dogma and reason. In 
such a contest dogma may yet score many 
a victory, but reason must inevitably 
triumph. 

In the past, the place in politics of wo- 
man was that of irresponsible subordina- 
tion, and her methods were necessarily 
cajolery, intrigue, or conspiracy. The 
place in politics of the woman of the fu- 
ture will be that of a responsible unit of 
government, and her methods will be the 
direct, straightforward acts of a rational, 
self-respecting, and respected citizen. 

The present indicates a transition period, 
and we find in consequence three distinct 
types of women in politics. There is the 
type of the ancient woman, the irrespon- 
sible subordinate, contented with her lot, 
and little dreaming of the world-forces at 
work under her very eyes, changing her 
entire relationship to society. 

There is also the type of the woman of 
the future. We find her in our suffrage 
States, so free, so respected by men, so 
exalted by all society that, in the exhila- 
ration of her freedom, she fails utterly to 
realize the struggle that is to come. 

But more interesting than either is the 
woman of the present, who represents the 
link between these two. She has repudi- 
ated the position of her ancient sister. 
She despises the woman who sees no goud 
to be done in the world, and who possesses 
no public spirit. 

She reads newspapers, knows what is 
going on in politics, espouses principles 
with ardor, composes majorities at politi- 
cal meetings, marches in party proces- 
sions, and dons political badges, though, 
perchance, she may shrink with genuine 
repulsion from the suggestion that the 
opinion she holds should be counted in a 
ballot-box, 

Her name is legion, and she is just now 
the most amusing embodiment of incon- 
sistency within the sweep of our vision. 
Yesterday she was in a position of subor- 
dination to man; to-morrow she will oc- 
cupy a position of equality with him; to- 
day she is in process of evolution. Upon 
the rapidity of her development depends 
the date of the coming of the future 
woman in politics, 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


Some wonderful things are described in 
the October St. Nicholas—Saturn as seen 
through the great telescope in the Lick Ob- 
servatory in California; ‘‘A Yacht Race in 
the Clouds,’ which is not a fairy-story; 
“A Boat that Pulls Itself Upstream,’’ and 
‘*White Magic in a Bicycle Wheel,” show- 
ing that any boy who owns a bicycle may 
become more or less of a White Magician. 
The wonders of nature are further treated 
of in the department of Nature and Sci- 
ence, wherein the protective shapes and 
colors of certain moths and butterflies are 
described and to some extent pictured. 
R. Van Bergen writes a letter explaining 
the situation in China; ‘‘'Two Dogs I Have 
Known” are described by Mrs. C. V. 
Jamison, author of ‘Lady Jane;’’ and 
there are short stories by Annie B. Jeson, 
Lynn R. Meekins, Belle Moses, and 
others, verses by Mrs. Spofford, Albert 
Bigelow Paine, etc., and pictures by at 
least a dozen clever artists—to say nothing 
of the young amateurs whose drawings 
are winning prizes in the St. Nicholas 
League. 





Elizabeth Stuart Phelps dedicates her 
new story, ‘‘The Successors of Mary the 
First,’”’ which begins in the October 
Ladies’ Home Journal, in these words: 
“Loyalty in change of fortune, devotion 
in illness, fidelity to monotonous duty, 
and affection warmly tendered and re- 
turned—these the mistress of a household 
counts jealously among the treasures of 
life. For so sacred and so subtle is the 
power of a human home that those who 
have ever formed one family can never be 
or become to one another like strangers 
without the gates. To the unwritten 
names of the capable, honorable, and lov- 
able women who have given me happi- 





ness in giving me service, I inscribe this 
story.” 

In an article entitled ‘‘A Pleafor Ameri- 
can Needlecraft,’’ in the current Atlantic 
Monthly, Ada Sterling directs the atten- 
tion of managers of girls’ schools to the 
opportunities for women in the continual 
demand for handmade lace. She says 
that in all the foremost countries except 
the United States, the manufacture of 
lace is encouraged, and the ambition of 
the worker is stimulated by the extensive 
patronage of the rich. There is always a 
demand for fine lace, and Miss Sterling 
sees in this an opening for an industry 
which she thinks ought to thrive here. 
She believes Congress will not refuse ad- 
mission to qualified teachers who could 
be attracted to this country by the proper 
establishment of the industry, and she 
calls for a coterie of moneyed women who 
will pledge themselves to support it by 
buying and wearing American-made lace, 
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GOVERNMENT BY CONSENT. 

A Nebraska campaign orator recently 
made the startling announcement that the 
only case of government by consent in this 
country is that of the wife who, on taking 
her marriage vows, agrees to obey her 
husband. He is the first campaigner of 
whom we have heard who has tried to 
disprove the American doctrine of the 
“consent of the governed,” and yet, as 
far as women are concerned, he uttered an 
appalling truth. 

There are, however, two considerations 
which the orator did not state, which 
might have made his point much stronger; 
one is that the word ‘‘obey”’ has been very 
generally eliminated from the marriage 
ceremony, and therefore very few women 
“consent to be governed.’’ And, second- 
ly, that those who do, consent to be gov- 
erned only by one man, while, without 
their consent, they are governed by four- 
teen millions of men. 

And this indeed is the protest of women 
to-day. All these years the opponents of 
the political rights of women have been 
trying to convince them that they are 
already ‘‘represented,’’ while the truth is 
that they are as clearly governed without 
their consent as were the American colo- 
nies under the rule of George III., and 
the unpalatable truth told them by the 
orator should arouse them to demand 
their own rights during a campaign that 
is being waged for the ‘‘consent of the 
governed,”’ LUCILE GREENFILD. 
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BAZAR NOTES. 

The Bazar committee at Washington, 
D. C., reports among other gifts that of a 
scholarship in the Spencerian Business 
College there. This is worth one hundred 
dollars in cash, and those who know the 
reputation of the college will esteem it 
a prize to have been secured by our D. C, 
workers. Those who attended the nation- 
al conventions in Washington, years ago, 
will remember Mrs. Spencer as a familiar 
figure and an indefatigable worker; for 
many years she was the national corre- 
sponding secretary, and evidently her 
freedom from active duty of late years 
has not diminished her interest in the 
work, 

The District also tells of the loan of one 
thousand yards of cheese-cloth in the 
national colors, by their active vice-chair- 
man, Mrs. Wm, B. Holtzman, who has re- 
cently joined the local woman suffrage 
association, and is proving herself an 
acquisition to the ranks of the hard work- 
ers there. It would seem very appropri- 
ate to have the booth which represents 
the aation’s capital draped gorgeously in 
the red, white, and blue, It may serve, 
too, to demonstrate to some who consider 
war and its kindred works the only 
method of showing love of country, that 
we who are working to become citizens do 
not consider ourselves ‘‘women without a 
country,’ even though deprived by its 
laws of a citizen’s noblest right. 

Another contribution to the Washington 
booth is a woman suffrage flag, the flag 
with the red and white stripes, but bear- 
ing stars only for those four States which 
have made themselves true republics by 
endowing their women citizens with the 
right to express their opinions at the 
polls. 

The New York State chairman, Mrs. 
Annie E. Merritt, sends word that she has 
received a very handsome doll from Mrs, 
Theodore Roosevelt. Certainly the wife 
of the New York Governor has set a good 
example to other States. 

RACHEL FostErR AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8. A. 
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DRUNKEN FATHER VS. SOBER MOTHER. 


“A Father Seeks in Vain for His Chil- 
dren,” is the scare-head of the New York 
Journal prefacing the following adver- 
tisement: 

$25 reward. Any one knowing the 
whereabouts of Anna, Theodore, and 
Amanda Albrecht, will please communi- 








cate with Joseph Albrecht, 1308 Lexington 
Avenue. 


The Journal comments as follows: 


This personal advertisement is the an- 
guished cry of a grief-stricken man, who 
is searching for his family. They disap. 
peared nine weeks ago, while he was lying 
on the sofa at his home, stupefied from 
long-continued drinking, and this fact has 
added to his sorrow. 

Mr. Albrecht was seen at his home to- 
day by a Journal reporter. He keeps a 
little grocery store underneath the rooms 
in which he lives. He is a German of eyi- 
dent education. As he talked about his 
family and his drinking, his strong frame 
shook with emotion, and tears rolled down 
his cheek. 

“My children, will I ever get them 
back? Little Amanda, eleven years old, 
and my lieber boy, Theodore, seven years 
old. How I love them! My wife, ah! 
well, would that I could get my children 
back without her! She took them away, 
But if she brings the children back we 
will become reconciled.” 

Mr. Albrecht said that he had been 
addicted to drinking too much, and that 
nine weeks ago he quarreled with his 
wife, and when he came rolling home on 
that night he lay down onasofa. When 
he woke up the house was deeerted. Neigh- 
bors told Mr. Albrecht that they had seen 
his wife walk away with the two children, 
They carried a small grip. 

‘‘Next week I wil! give $50 for informa. 
tion, and the following week $100, if I can- 
not find out their whereabouts this week,’’ 
said Mr. Albrecht. 


Think of an influential newspaper like 
the New York Journal siding with the 
drunken father against this unfortunate 
mother! Luckily the women have secured 
in New York State a law giving wives 
equal custody and guardianship of chil- 
dren. This wife took them away from the 
contamination of a drunken father. In 
all our States but eight (Massachusetts 
not excepted), that drunkard could regain 
possession of those children. Have wom- 
en all the rights they want? H B. B. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


By W. 





BEYOND THE HILLS oF DREAM. 
Wilfred Campbell. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899, 
Price, $1.25. 

At last we have here a new poet—a 
Canadian poet—one who does not echo or 
copy second-hand the thoughts of others 
—one whose verses have the weird, mys- 
terious power and charm of his own tem- 
pestuous, semi-Arctic clime. We cannot 
give our readers any better conception of 
his genius than by quoting two poems, each 
full of life, yet wholly unlike each other. 
The first one was suggested, we are told, 
by the pathetic German superstition that 
“the dead mother’s coming back iv the 
night to suckle the baby she had left on 
earth may be known by the hollow pressed 
dowu in the bed where she lay.’’ It is 
called: 

THE MOTHER. 


It was April, blossoming Spring; 

They buried me, when the birds did sing; 

Earth, in clammy wedging earth, 

They banked my bed with a cold damp girth 

Under the damp and under the mould, 

I kenned my breasts were clammy and cold. 

Out from the red beams, slanting anv bright, 

I kenned my cheeks were sunken and 
white. 

I was a dream and the world was a dream, 

And yet I kenned all things that seem. 

I was a dream, and the world was a dream, 

But you cannot bury a red sunbeam. 

For though in the under-grave’s doom night 

I lay all silent and stark and white, 

Yet over my head I seemed to know 

The murmurous moods of wind and snow, 

The snows that wasted, the winds that blew, 

The rays that slanted, the clouds that drew 

The water-ghosts up from lakes delow, 

And the little flower-souls in earth that 
grow. 

Under earth, in the grave’s stark night, 

[ felt the stars and the moon’s pale light. 

I felt the winds of ocdan and land 

That whispered the blossoms soft and bland. 

Though they had buried me dark and low, 

My soul with the seasons seemed to grow. 

Il. 

From throes of pain they buried me low, 

For death had finished a mot: er’s woe; 

But under the sod, in the grave’s dead doom, 

I dreamed of my baby in glimmer and 
gloom. 

I dreamed of my babe, and I kenned that his 


rest 

Was broken in wailings; on my dead breast 

I dreamed that a rose-leaf hand did cling; 

Oh, youcannot bury a mother in spring! 

When the winds are soft and the blossoms 
are red 

She could not sleep in her cold earth-bed, 

I dreamed of my babe for a day and a night, 

And then I rose in my grave-clothes white. 

I rose like a flower from my damp earth-bed, 

To the world of sorrowing overhead. 

Men would have called me a thing of harm, 

But dreams of my babe made me rosy and 
warm. 

I felt my breasts swell under my shroud ; 

No stars shone white, no winds were loud; 

But [ stole me past the graveyard wall, 

For the voice of my baby seemed to call, 

And I kenned me a voice, though my lips 
were dumb: 

Hush, baby, hush! for mother is come. 

I passed the streets to my husband's home; 

The chamber stairs in a dream I clomb, 

I heard the sound of each sleeper’s breath, 

Light waves that break on the shores of 
death. 

I listened a space at my chamber door, 

Then stole like a moon-ray over its floor. 

My babe was asleep on a stranger arm. 

“Oh, baby, my baby, the grave is so warm, 

Though dark and so deep, for mother is 
there! 

Oh, come with me from the pain and care! 

Oh, come with me from the anguish of earth, 

W here the bed is banked with a blossoming 
girth, 

Where the pillow is soft and the rest is long, 

And mother will croon you a slumber-song, 

A slumber-song that will charm your eyes 

To a sleep that never in earth-song lies! 

The loves of earth your being can spare, 
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But never the grave, for mother is there.” 

I nestled him soft to my throbbing breast, 

And stole me back to my lung, long rest; 

And here I lie with him under the stars, 

Dead to earth, its peace and its wars; 

Dead to its hates, its hopes and its harms, 

So long as he cradles up soft in my arms. 

And heaven may open its shimmering doors, 

And saints make music on pearly floors, 

And hell may yawn to its infinite sea, 

But they never can take my baby from me. 

For so much a part of my soul he hath 
grown 

That God doth know of it high on his throne, 

And here I lie with him under the flowers, 

That sun-winds rock through the billowy 
hours, 

With the night-airs that steal from the mur- 
muring sea, 

Bringing sweet peace to my baby and me. 


The other poem reminds one of Shelley 
in its wild, thrilling, wind-like cadences. 
It is called: 


THE CHILDREN OF THE FOAM. 


Out forever and forever, 

Where our tresses glint and shiver 
On the ics, moonlit air; 

Come we from a land of glouaming, 
Children lost, forever homing, 
Never, never reaching there; 

Ride we, ride we, ever faster, 
Driven by our demon master, 

The wild wind in his despair; 
Ride we, ride we, ever home, 
Wan, white children of the foam. 


In the wild October dawning, 
When the heaven’s angry awning 
Leans to lakeward, bleak and drear; 
And along the black, wet ledges 
Under icy, caverned edges, 

Breaks the lake in maddened fear; 
And the woods inshore are moaning; 
Then you hear our weird intoning, 
Mad, late children of the year; 

Ride we, ride we, ever home, 

Lost, white children of the foam. 


All gray day, the black sky under, 
Where the beaches moan and thunder, 
Where the breakers spume and comb, 
You may hear our riding, riding, 
You may hear our voices chiding, 
Under glimmer, under gloam ; 

Like a far-off infant wailing, 

You may hear our hailing, hailing, 
For the voices of our home; 

Ride we, ride we, ever home, 
Haunted chiluren of the foam. 


And at midnight, when the glimmer 
Of the moon grows dank and dimmer, 
Then we lift our gleaming eyes; 
Then you see our white arms tossing, 
Our wan breasts the moon embossing, 
Under gloom of lake and skies; 

You may hear our mournful chanting, 
And our voices haunting, haunting, 
Through the night’s mad melodies ; 
Riding, riding, ever home, 

Wild, white children of the foam. 


There, forever and forever, 

Will no demon hate dissever 

Peace and sleep a: d rest and dream ; 
There is neither fear nor fret there 
When the tired children get there, 
Only dews and pallid beam 

Fall in gentle peace and sadness 
Over long surcease of madness, 
From hushed skies that gieam and gleam, 
In the longed-for, sought-for home 
Of the children of the foam. 


There the streets are hushed and restful, 
And of dreams is every breast full, 
With the sleep that tired eyes wear; 
There the city hath long quiet 

From the madness and the riot, 

From the failing hearts of care ; 

Balm of peacefulness ingliding, 
Dream we through our riding, riding, 
As we h: meward, homeward fare; 
Riding, riding, ever home, 

Wild, white children of the foam. 


Under pallid moonlight beaming, 
Under stars of midnight gleaming, 
And the ebon arch of night; 
Round the rosy edge of morning, 
You may hear the distant horning, 
You may mark our phantom flight; 
tiding, riding, ever faster, 
Driven by our demon master, 
Under darkness, under light; 
Ride we, ride we, ever home, 
Wild, white children of the foam. 


We advise every lover of poetry to se- 
cure this little volume. Mr. Campbell de- 
serves a warm welcome, for his verses are 
real poetry, although sometimes obscure 
and lacking in finish. We shall look for 
more and still better work from him in 
the future. H. B. B. 


Tue Diary OF A DREAMER. By Alice 
Dew Smith. New York and London: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 1900. Price, $1.50. 


This is a collection of lively, scrappy, 
humorous observations made by the au- 
thor to the reader in a friendly, confiden- 
tial way, which conveys the impression 
that you are being taken into the confi- 
dence of the writer as a confidante of her 
inmost thoughts and feelings. The sub- 
ject may be anything or nothing; the 
ideas may be fanciful and visionary; the 
conversation may be upon topics frivolous 
or indifferent—but in each little essay 
there is something which appeals to one’s 
inner consciousness and arouses sympa- 
thetic appreciation. It is a capital book 
to take up at odd moments, when waiting 
for something else. Take it up or lay it 
down, open it anywhere, read in the be- 
ginning or the middle or the end, forward 
or backward, it is always a friendly com- 
panionship which gives one a sense of so- 
ciety. Whether the subject be ‘‘Pepper- 
corn” or ‘*“*My Persian Cat,” ‘Young 
Birds” or ‘Pet Economies,’’ ‘My Tea- 
kettle’? or ‘tA Christmas Reverie,’’ one 
cannot go amiss. It is a cheery, sugges- 
tive presence, worth more and more the 
longer it is read; an excellent fireside 
companion, H. B. B. 


As It Is To Be. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
Price, $1.00. 


This book is, or professes to be, a his- 
tory of unusual phenomena. The writer 
is only the reporter of ‘voices’? which she 
hears continually; some from human 
presences still living; some from absent 
friends; some from the spirits of the de- 
parted. The subjects of these communi- 
cations are as various as their authors— 
“The Process of Dying,’ ‘Light and 
Speed,” “Evil and Purity,’ ‘‘Punish- 


By Cora Linn Daniels. 
1900, 





ment,” ‘Reincarnation,’ ‘Astrology,”’ 
“Thought,” ‘“*The Drama,” ‘‘A Day in 
Heaven,” ‘‘Music,”’ ‘‘Art,’’ ‘*Memory.” 
As Mrs. Daniels says, this narrative will 
be set down by some as a work of the im- 
agivation; by others as superstitious non 
sense; and by a few as a serious series of 
revelations. The philosopher will shrug 
his shoulders in disgust; the spiritualist 
will accept it eagerly; the physician will 
attribute the ‘‘voices” to nervous derange- 
ment or a disordered circulation. The 
book gives the impression of earnest con- 
viction and intellectual honesty. It has 
already had a sale of over 6,000 copies. 
H. B. B. 


EDNAH AND HER Brotruers. By Eliza 
Orne White. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. Price, 
$1.00. 


This lively account of the adventures of 
Ednah and her three younger brothers 
will delight young children. ‘Their Christ- 
mas Tree Rehearsal, their Buffalo Hunt, 
their first night in New York, and, better 
than all else, their Barn Theatre and 
Gypsy Journey, will fill youthful souls with 
rapture. The story, or series of stories, 
is enlivened by illustrations. It will be a 
welcome Christmas present to young 
people. H. B. B. 


THE ATTAINMENT OF WOMANLY BEAUTY 
OF ForM AND FEATURES, ‘The Cultiva- 
tion of Personal Beauty based on Hy- 
giene and Health Culture. By 20 physi- 
cians and specialists. Edited by Albert 
Turner. New York: The Health Cul- 
ture Company. 1900. Price, $1.00. 


This elaborate title is itself a descrip- 
tion of the book, which contains directions 
for attaining and preserving beauty by 
correct diet, exercise, bathing, massage, 
and costume. It is illustrated with nu- 
merous cuts and diagrams. By observance 
of the rules prescribed, beauty may be 
attained, notwithstanding irregular fea- 
tures, and may be preserved long after 
middle age. The prime requisites are 
health and vigor, which are within the 
reach of almost all who take care of them- 
selves intelligently. With much repeti- 
tion and some lapses of taste, this treatise 
contains many valuable suggestions which 
will make it useful to women who desire 
to present an agreeable and attractive ap- 
pearance, as is reasonable and natural 
Success in life is vastly promoted by the 
personal charm which can be cultivated 
and acquired. H. B. B. 


A History oF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
Designed primarily for use in Schools 
and Colleges. By Walter C. Bronson, 
A. M. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1900. Price, 80 cents. 


**Men of the English race have occu- 
pied what is now the United States of 
America for nearly three centuries.’’ Of 
its manifold activity this book chronicles 
briefly its literary side. Our literature 
has broadened, until it has become a 
recognized brauch of general English 
literature. It is considered in three peri- 
ods, first the Colonial, second the Revo- 
lutionary, third the Republican. ‘The 
Colonial differed widely. In Virginia it 
was mainly descriptive, and shows the 
literary polish of Addison and Pope; in 
New England it was mainly religious and 
controversial; abundant, but sombre and 
dull. The Carolinas and Georgia pro- 
duced little. In Pennsylvania the early 
writings of Franklin redeemed the general 
poverty of imagination and genius. Cotton 
Mather was the most conspicuous writer 
of the 17th century. 

The Revolutionary literature has far 
greater unity and variety. Otis, Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Paine, Jay, Madison, Ham- 
ilton, and Franklin are still read with 
interest. Jonathan Edwards is still studied 
by theologians, Poetry was abundant but 
crude and prosaic. That of Phillis Wheat- 
ley, a negro slave, is equal to any of it. 
Gov. Thomas Hutchinson was the ablest 
historical writer of the 18th century. The 
Federalist has become a political classic. 
Washington and John and Abigail Adams 
should not be forgotten, 

But the nineteenth century may be con- 
sidered the breaking day of American 
literature. The ‘Knickerbocker school” 
arose, with its poetical culmination in 
Drake and Halleck and its literary apo- 
theosis in Washington Irving. Cooper, 
Bryant, Poe, Dana, Simmes, and Mitchell 
ushered in the modern school of authors, 
such as Longfellow, Whittier, Prescott, 
Sparks, Ticknor, Norton, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Motley, Holmes, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Lowell, Thoreau, Parker, Sumner, 
and a host of followers. . 

This little volume is a most suggestive 
and admirable compendium. Every one 
who wishes to have a key to our literary 
history should possess herself of it. 

H B. B. 


CENSUS OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 1895. Prepared under 
direction of Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of 
the Bureau of Education and Labor. 
Population and Statistics. Pages 611- 
892. Volume IV. Boston: Wright & 
Potter. 1900. 


This census gives, by towns, population, 
sex, age, occupation, and _ birthplace. 
Occupations are subdivided as_profes- 
sional, domestic, personal service, trade, 
agriculture, manufactures, scholars, stu- 
dents, retired, and dependants. With re 
spect to the relative position of the sexes 
the percentage employed in gainful and 
productive occupations was greater than 
the gain in population in every county ex- 
cept Hampden. It was also greater than 
the gain among males in all the counties 
compared except Essex and Hampden. 

H. B. B. 
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STATE OF On10, CITY OF TOLEDO, | 
Lucas County, ¢ 

FRANK J. CuENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the 
City of Toledo, County and State afore- 
said, and that said firm will pay the sum 
of One HuNnDRED DOoLLARs for each and 
every case of CATARRH that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 


(~— A. W. GLEASON, 
SEAL Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. Coengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


CURING A STINGY BOY. 


BY MARY N. PRESCOTT, 


Jimmy was the stingiest little boy you 
ever knew. He couldn’t bear to give 
away a cent, or a bite of an apple, or a 
crumb of candy. 

He couldn't even bear to lend his sled, 
or his knife, or his hoop or skates 

All of his friends were very sorry he 
was so stingy, and talked to him a great 
deal about it. But he couldn’t see any 
reason why he should give away what he 
wanted himself, 

“If I didn’t want it,’”’ he would say, 
‘“‘p’r’aps I would give it away; but why 
should | give it away when I want it my- 
self?” 

‘*Because it is nice to be generous,”’ said 
his mother, ‘‘and to think about the hap- 
piness of other people. It makes you feel 
better and happier yourself. If you give 
your sled to little ragged Johnny, who 
never had one in his life, you will feel a 
thousand times better watching his enjoy- 
ment of it than if you had kept it your- 
self,”’ 

“Well,” said Jimmy, ‘‘I’ll try it.’ The 
sled was sent off, while Jimmy looked on 
as if he were taking a dose of rhubarb. 
‘*How soon shall | feel better?’’ he asked 
by and by. ‘I don’t feel as well as I did 
when [ had the sled. Are yousureI shall 
feel better?”’ 

“Certainly,” answered his mother; 
‘but if you should keep on giving some- 
thing away you would feel better all the 
sooner.” 

Then he gave away a kite, and thought 
he didn’t feel quite as well as before. He 
gave away a silver piece that he had 
meant to spend for taffy. Then he said, 
**T don’t like this giving away things; it 
doesn’t agree with me. I don’t feel any 
better. I like being stingy best.” 

Just then ragged Johnny came up the 
street, dragging his sled, looking as proud 
as a prince, and asking all the boys to take 
aslide with him. Jimmy began to smile 
as he watched him, and said, ‘You might 
give Johnny my old overcoat; he’s littler 
than I am, and he doesn’t seem to have 
one. I think—l guess—I know I’m be- 
ginning to feel ever so much better. I’m 
glad I gave Johnny the sled. I'll give 
away something else.”’ 

And Jimmy has been feeling better and 
better since that hour.—Selected, 


’ 


HUMOROUS. 





The stranger—How long have you been 
civilized? 

The native—Ever since my home was 
burned to the ground and my wife and 
children shot.—Life. 


‘‘What de news f’um Marse William at 
de capital?’ asked the colored constituent, 

‘‘Well, the paper says that he ‘has the 
floor.’ ”’ 

“De goodness gracious! Is he drunk 
already ?’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


Lady assistant (behind counter, to cab- 
man)—Pair of gloves? 

Cabman—Yes, miss. 

Lady assistant—What is your number? 

Cabman—Fifteen hundred and ninety- 
three, miss.— Tit Bits. 


‘*T hear you are going to Australia with 
your husband, Kitty,” said the mistress. 
*“Aren’t you nervous about the long 
voyage?” 

‘Well, ma’am,” said Kitty, calmly, 
“that’s his lookout. I belong to him 
now, and if anything happens to me it'll 
be his loss, not mine,”’ 


‘*He’s no ordinary man,’’ remarked the 
observant citizen. 

‘Is he above the average?” 

*‘Well, I won’t say tbat,” replied the 
observant citizen, *‘but he must be either 
above or below it. He is very courteous 
and considerate, and only the truly great 
and the absolute nobodies are that.’’— 
Chicago Post. 


The following conversation was oOver- 
heard on a railway train: 

‘*Why, the time was,’’ said a passenger 
with a gorgeous watch-chain, ‘‘when we 
had our county so well in hand that we 
could elect a brindle pup to any office we 
chose to nominate him for.”’ 

‘‘And you can’t do it now?’’ queried the 
other passenger. 


“TI should say not. The other fellows 





have beat us three to one in the last two 
election.” 
“To what do youattribute the change?” 
‘Well, I am inclined to think the reason 
is that, when we had the power, we elect- 
ed too many brindle pups.” 


*T tell you, sir,’’ exclaimed the lawyer, 
“TI lost that case solely because of the de- 
spicable trick played on me by the oppos- 
ing counsel, He led meto believe that he 
was going to make a long-winded argu- 
ment, and, after I had talked for six 
hours, he earned the eternal gratitude of 
the jury by closing with a fifteen-minute 
speech.’’—Chicago Post. 








EVERY MOVEMENT HURTS 

When you have rheumatism. Muscles 
feel stiff and sore and joints are painful. 
It does not pay to suffer long from this 
disease when it may be cured so promptly 
and perfectly by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This 
medicine goes right to the spot, neutral- 
izes the acidity of the blood, which causes 
rheumatism, and puts an end to the pain 
and stiffness. 





BILIOUSNESS is cured by Hood's Pills. 
25c. 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent ageut to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B, M. at the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 











It contains 130 luxuriously 
furnished rooms, every one of 
which has sunlight, electric 
lights and annunciators. Is 
fire-proof throughout, with the 
latest and best open plumb- 
ing. All that money could do 
to fit this famous old hotel with 
modern appliances for the com- 
fort and convenience of guests 
has been accomplished by the 
proprietor, Mr, James P, Farr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity, The ser- 
vice is efficient and _ polite. 
“The Queen” is the stopping 
place of tourists from New 
England, especially for Boston- 


lans. 
Rates reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calis daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TBLEPHONE No. 157+. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 
No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


Boston & Albany RR. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 














*Chicago”’ ‘*North Shore’’ 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a. M. 2.00 P.M. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 ‘“ 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 * 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 4.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 * 
‘ Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 * 
* Chicago 11.80 * | 4.00 P.M. 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 
Prepares for College, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English c.urse. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EpWIN DE MERI?TTE, Principal. 











5 Piano-forte 


School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 


or 


CuHILDREN’s CoursEs, $30 to $90 per year. 
Apu.ts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
tor the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term begins October Ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oco- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors, 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opens Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 

‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica) 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, cornes 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M, D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKRAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


‘Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 








NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
ae must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
sontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
sollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 





The National Council of Women will con- 
vene at Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 13, 14, and 
15, for the Avpnnal Executive Session of 1900. 
By invitation of the Women’s Council of 
Minneapolis the public meetings will be 
held in the First Unitarian Church at 8th 
and Mary Streets. Other meetings in church 
parlors or in rooms provided at Hotel Head. 
quarters. Hotel Headquarters the West 
Hotel, rates $2 to $2.50 per day. 

Railroad accommodations are to be given 
at the rate of one and one-third fare for 
round trip; for further information address 
Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, 218 Third Street, 
N.W _, Washington, D. C. 

Through the hospitality of Minneapolis 
two receptions will be extended to dele. 
gates. 

National, State, and local organizations 
will be represented by the president or proxy 
and one delegate or alternate. Patrons and 
members of committees are entitled to par- 
ticipate. 

Organizations desiring to present special 
business will kindly notify the Secretary 
beforehand. Names of delegates, alter- 
nates, or proxies should be sent to the Sec- 
retary, Mrs Barrett, on or before November 
1. Delegates must bring with them to Min- 
neapolis proper credentials from their organ- 
izations, signed by President and Secretary. 

FANNIE HumPHREYS GAFFNEY, Pres. 
Kate WALLER BARRETT, Sec. 





-_——-— 





HOW TO IMPROVE CITY GOVERNMENT. 

“On Bettering this City’’ is the title of 
a symposium of three columns in the N. Y. 
Evening Post of Oct. 20, The complicity 
of the police in flagrant public manifesta- 
tions of social vice recently exposed by 
Rev. Dr. Paddock, the uncontrolled ex- 
cesses of disorderly liquor saloons, and 
the practical immunity of rowdies, roughs, 
and criminals, have aroused wide-spread 
indignation. Even in respectable neigh- 
borhoods, the police are themselves 
among the worst offenders. For instance, 
a correspondent writes: 

In Stuyvesant Square there is a police- 
man who, for unadulterated brazenness 
and viciousness, is unsurpassed by any 
one of the ‘‘toughs’’ who serve as guar- 
dians of the peace. Day after day he in- 
sults respectable ladies by such remarks 
as, “Hello, sweetheart,”’ and ‘*‘Ah, there, 
dearie,’’ and upon more than one occasion 
has followed ladies to the very doorsteps 
of their homes in bruvad daylight. Pro- 
tests at the police station are met with, 
“Ah, what t’hell are you giving us?” I 
have lived in this city all my life, but 
never have I seen our police force com- 
posed of such monsters, criminals, and 
blackguards as now disgrace our city. 

A number of representative citizens 
have been asked by the Evening Post to 
offer their suggestions for ways and 
means to redeem the city from its present 
infamous control. Some decline; some 
express despair; one proposes to isolate 
prostitutes in a quarter of their own; one 
holds the ‘Raines law’’ responsible for 
the disorderly saloons; some counsel or- 
ganizing a new civic reform movement 
after the presidential election is over. But 
all overlook the only possible permanent 
remedy, namely: a reform in the voting 
constituency. 

The city government is the outcome of a 
practically universal male suffrage. For 
each million of population there are, to- 
day, on the voting list, say 200,000 names, 
of whom a large majority are enrolled in 
one party, which is itself ruled by the 
Tammany Club. This Club is largely 
composed of men who make politics their 
trade, and who nominate candidates that 
will extort blackmail from every class, 
and share it with the leaders. From mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and owners of 
real estate, down to thieves and keep- 
ers of houses of prostitution, —all are 
compelled to pay tribute in one form or 
another, and, by doing so, buy immunity 
from fine or imprisonment. In other 
words, the community is at the mercy of 
a den of thieves, elected by an organized 
mass Of ignorant and irresponsible voters. 

Of the 200,000 voting representatives of 
each million population, about 150,000 
habitually vote, some 50,000 neglecting to 
do so. Of the 150,000 voters, about 100,000 
are Democrats and 50,000 Republicans. 
So long as party lines are closely drawn 
in city elections, Tammany is supreme. 
Moreover, some of the 50,000 Repub- 
licans are as corrupt as Tammany itself. 
If party lines could be ignored, a major- 
ity of the men of New York would pre- 
fer an honest government; but at pres- 
ent they are divided and powerless. Now, 
the bottom fact is that a majority of the 
present voters are indifferent or hostile to 





reform, The two great evils which afflict 
New York to-day are uncontrolled sexual 
vice and unregulated sale of liquor. What 
is the remedy? We cannot take away the 
vote from those who now abuse it; but we 
can add to the voting constituency a great 
body of citizens whose habits, tastes, and 
interests will array them instinctively 
against sexual vice and intemperance, 
There are 200,000 women in every million 
of population; they are good and bad, ed- 
ucated and iznorant; but they are women, 
and, as women, a large majority of them 
are the natural enemies of these very 
evils. Why not admit to the suffrage at 
least 150,000 of the 200,000 women, those 
who are best qualified to vote for reform? 
Why not give municipal suffrage to the 
women who can read and write, to wom- 
en who are graduates of the public 
schools, to married women, and mothers 
of children? No constitutional obstacle 
exists to the extension of mere municipal 
suffrage. When the intelligent woman- 
hood of New York City is enabled to codp- 
erate with the intelligent men of New 
York City, together they will be a major- 
ity, and will elect a city government rep- 
resenting the intelligence and virtue of 
the community. This is the only perma- 
nent remedy. Man’s extremity will be 
woman’s opportunity. H. B. B. 





ST. PAUL MALIGNED BY REMONSTRANTS. 


It is astonishing to people who have 
studied the original Greek and Hebrew to 
hear men, presumably intelligent, quote 
St. Paul as saying what he did not say, 
and as teaching what he did not teach, 
concerning the rights and duties of wom- 
en. Lucy Stone exposed these fallacies 
fifty years ago, with such ability and 
thoroughness as ought to have settled the 
question forever. Yet here is a gentle- 
man who ought to know better, writing 
to a North Carolina paper, quoting St. 
Paul as opposed to the public speaking of 
women: 


SOUTHERN FEMALE ORATORS, 


A great deal was said in the papers last 
week about a lecturer who was reported 
to have captured several audiences in ad- 
dresses she delivered on the temperance 
question. She is a young woman of 
Southern birth, and loyal to her section, 
we have no doubt. We refer to Miss 
Kearney. At Marion, N. C , Miss Mattie 
Perry, of South Carolina, is at the head 
of a sanctified movement, where she con- 
ducts a school of considerable size, and 
heals the sick (except the ones who die), 
and who has made some reputation as an 
evangelist. These two women may be 
very wortby and earnest persons—we 
know nothing to the contrary—but there 
is something radically wrong with them. 
They both profess to believe in the Bible 
and stand upon its teachings; but at the 
same time they do violence to its plain 
commands. Like many of their kind 
they probably brush Paul aside as a 
‘crusty old bachelor,” but this does not 
answer the argument, and for the life of 
us we do not see how it can satisfy a con- 
science. If what Paul wrote was not 
divinely inspired, the whole body of Scrip- 
tures is discredited and falls to the 
ground, Yet some very good people are 
swept off their feet by the eloquence of 
these speaking women, and we have 
known them to become irreverent when 
Paul’s prohibitions were appealed to. 

The fact is, we have rarely known it to 
fail that a man who is taken in by these 
female lecturers and preachers begins to 
think that much of the Bible was written 
for a different age, where the surrounding 
circumstances were totally unlike the 
present period. This is the first false and 
dangerous step, and we warn our people 
against taking it. Stand by the Book, 
brethren, and if it takes a woman out of 
the pulpit or off the stage, let ber go. 
Paul knew what he was doing. Another 
reason why we are especially skeptical 
about these two particular women is that 
they are of Southern birth. They were 
reared in homes where the proper sphere 
of woman is correctly unde:stood. They 
have overridden a sentiment that should 
have restrained them, especially since it 
rests upon the Bible. They are not typical 
Southern women. They belong to an- 
other type. Let our noble Southern women 
still teach their daughters that it is 
against reason as well as against the Bible 
for a pure and modest girl to descend 
from the place God put her and take her 
stand on a level with men. 


In the Bible, as translated into English, 
St. Paul is made to say, ‘‘Let your women 
keep silence in the churches, for it is not 
permitted to them to speak.’’ What he 
actually wrote was, ‘It is not permitted 
to them to gabble, to chatter, to talk non- 
sense.’’ For these are the primary meanings 
of the Greek word “‘lalleo.’’ St. Paul simply 
reprimanded silly, uneducated Corinthian 
women, exercising their novel Christian 
freedom of speech, from talking nonsense 
and disturbing a religious meeting. And 
lo! he is represented, 1900 years later, as 
imposing silence for all time to come on 
educated, intelligent, public-spirited 
American women, who have something 
worth saying, and say it! 

To class Miss Belle Kearney with an 
advocate of faith-cure, and then to charge 
both alike with “discrediting Scripture,” 
is simply puerile. ‘A young lady of 
Southern birth, and loyal to her section,”’ 
Miss Kearney does not “descend from the 





place wherein God put her,” when she 
advocates equal suffrage or temperance. 
On the contrary, she follows the example 
of the excellent women whom Pau! ex- 
pressly commended for doing a similar 
work as teachers and evangelists in the 
early church. There never yet was a 
social wrong or abuse which men have 
not sought to perpetuate by misquoting 
the Bible. 

If St. Paul were living to-day he would 
be an ardent advocate of equal suffrage 
for women. H. B. B. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Kingsbury writes 
from Chester, Pa.: 


Your valuable paper is highly appre- 
ciated by more than myself. After read- 
ing, 1 give it to a young doctor who can- 
not at present afford to take it. She 
sends it to a sister in New York, ateacher, 
who gladly gives it where it will do the 
most good. 


Mrs. A. 8S. Benjamin, of Michigan, 
writes: 


I am constantly “on the fly,” and do 
not see a copy of our beloved JoURNAL 
for weeks together. Your excellent paper 
is one of my pet extravagances, 





WOMEN AND DOGS IN MICHIGAN. 

A vivid object-lesson, calculated to 
arouse mingled amusement and indigna- 
tion, has lately been given in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. It shows the comparative legal 
status of a woman who pays a large tax 
on real estate and a man who is assisted 
from the poor fund, but who nevertheless 
contrives to pay a dog-tax. 

Kalamazoo lately held a special election 
by the “property taxpayers”’ to determine 
the question of establishing a board of 
public works, which would involve an ex 
penditure of $600. Mrs. Mary E. Pengelly 
of Kalamazoo wrote to Judge Henry M. 
Cheever of Detroit, asking his opinion as 
to whether taxpaying women were en- 
titled to vote at this special election. 
Judge Cheever replied: 

These terms, ‘‘property taxpayers,’’ em- 
brace not only the taxpayers who are 
qualified electors under the constitution, 
but all taxpayers who are qualified to vote 
at an annual school election. This is my 
construction of this language. 

Mrs.Pengelly published Judge Cheever’s 
letter, and recommended taxpaying wom- 
en interested in the question to cast their 
ballots. As there was difference of opin- 
ion among the inspectors of election as to 
the law of the case, Mayor Mills of Kala- 
mazoo thought it best to let each of them 
exercise his own judgment. But, on the 
morning of election day, City Attorney 
L. N. Burke sent out the following type- 
written letter to all the inspectors: 


To the Inspectors of Election: 

Gentlemen: In my opinion none but 
qualified electors entitled to vote at gen- 
eral elections, with the additional qualifi- 
cation that they must be property tax- 
payers, are legally entitled to vote at the 
special election to-day being held. 

Women, therefore, are not entitled to 
vote. Ialso hold that, as dogs are prop 
erty, an elector, otherwise qualified, who 
can show that he has paid tax on a dog as 
provided by iaw, is entitled to vote. 

L. N. Burks, City Attorney. 


Most of the inspectors decided in ac- 
cordance with this letter, and refused the 
women’s votes, In the second precinct of 
the fifth ward, however, thanks to Alder- 
man Westbrook, all the women taxpayers 
who presented themselves were allowed 
to cast their ballots, and three others suc- 
ceeded in doing so in other parts of the 
city. 

Mrs. Pengelly then enlisted the aid of 
the city treasurer in an examination 
of the tax-rolls, and she has published 
in the Kalamazoo Gazette-News the result 
of the investigation. In Kalamazoo last 
year 1,089 women paid $55,111 in taxes on 
their separate property, or more than 20 
per cent. of the whole tax of the city. In 
addition to these, there were many mar- 
ried women whose property was assessed 
jointly with their husbands’, and who are 
not included. The total dog tax of Kala- 
mazoo for the year amounted to $162. 

Mrs. Pengelly writes to the Gazette- 
News: 

The women of the city will readily re- 
member that ever as winter approaches 
they are called on for deeds of charity, in 
contributing to the necessities of those 
who, from various causes, are not able to 
care for themselves. Sometimes sickness 
and other misfortunes bring these sad con- 
ditions, but the majority of such cases are 
the result of dissipation and lack of thrift. 
From whatever cause, however, these 
wants must be relieved; and, in their 
ministrations of mercy, these kind-hearted 
women have frequently reported that in 
many homes where they have found 
women and little children actually suffer. 
ing from cold and hunger, they have also 
found one and sometimes two dogs, which 
must share (if they liye) in these gifts of 
charity. 

Now, as these families, having drawn 
from the city’s poor fund and from volun- 
tary donations, have succeeded in living 
through the winter (dogs, too), in process 
of time a special election is ordered in 





some financial interest of the city. At the 
time appointed for the election, among 
other qualified voters, an intelligent wo- 
man presents herself, and respectfully 
offers her ballot. The inspector of elec 
tion, addressing the woman, asks why she 
thus comes. She replies: ‘‘To cast my 
vote as a property taxpayer, having paid 
into the city treasury almost $2,000 this 
year, for which I hold receipts.’”’ The in- 
spector replies: ‘It is all right, madam, 
for you to pay your assessed taxes; but, 
unfortunately, being a woman, you cannot 
vote!’ 

The next applicant for the right of suf- 
frage is a person in male attire. As he 
announces his name, the inspector says: 

“Do you come to vote as a property 
taxpayer?”’ 

‘Yes, your honor, I do.” 

“But how is this? Were you not cared 
for by the poormaster last winter? Where 
is your property that you are paying taxes 
on?”’ 

“Right here, your honor; I paid the tax 
on this ye’r dog.” 

‘Can you prove to me that you surely 
paid it?” 

“Oh, yes; here is the man that I bor- 
rowed the dollar of to pay it. He will 
tell you so.”’ 

“All right; you are a man, and as ‘tax- 
ation without representation is tyranny,’ 
you can vote!” 

Here is the picture—$162 in dog tax 
given right of way over $55,111.57 legiti- 
mate tax on personal and real estate paid 
by women citizens of Kalamazoo. 

I leave it to an intelligent public to de- 
cide on which side of this question justice 
is to be found. 

The legal question should be taken to 
the Supreme Court of Michigan to decide; 
but there can be no doubt on which side 
equity lies. 

Mrs. Pengelly is in her seventies. For 
twenty five years this brave old lady has 
worked untiringly for equal suffrage and 
other reforms. She is esteemed by her 
fellow citizens, and, in spite of her well 
known radical ideas, she was the first 
woman in her city elected to the school 
board. A. 8. B. 





PANDITA RAMABAI. 

While the appalling disaster at Galves- 
ton was justly claiming the public atten- 
tion, while hearts were overflowing with 
pity and sympathy, while hands and 
purses were as open as hearts, appeals for 
Ramabai’s work and needs were held in 
abeyance. Now it seems right that this 
work, which is God’s work, not Ramabai’s 
alone, should be once again brought before 
her friends and the public. The following 
extracts from her latest letter will give 
some idea of the proportions to which the 
work has grown, and of her present situa- 
tion: 

The rains have come at last. Thank 
God for the refreshing showers! But the 
poor people in Gujerat are unable to till 
the soil. Many of the farmers have died 
with their cattle. I am still gathering in 
the girls. There are over sixteen hundred 
in my charge now, so you can imagine 
how much work it means. But our dear 
Father is good. He gives us our daily 
bread and necessary strength. I have 
lacked for no good thing. The expenses 
of the Sharad& Sadan have necessarily in- 
creased; but I have gone on economizing, 
and am still able to manage the expenses 
with the $6,000 a year, so I owe nobody 
anything. 

During the past seven months the in- 
mates of the two homes have doubled in 
number. To the Sbhéradé Sadan only the 
usual remittances of $1,500 a quarter have 
been made; while Mukti, during the seven 
months, has received $11,483 through the 
Association. Of this sum $2,721 have 
been contributed by the readers of the 
Record of Christian Work, through Mr. 
William H. Moody. 

The October Record contains a tribute 
to Ramabai well worth quoting. Mr. 
McConaugbhy of India writes: 

How interested you would have been if 
you could have called with me to-day on 
Pandita Ramabai at her Widows’ Home 
in Poona, where there are two hundred 
child widows! At her famine orphanage 
a’. Khedgaum, about thirty-five miles to 
the west, there are seven hundred and 
fifty orphans depending upon her. I 
found her on a cot with fever, which had 
not left her for four days, but praising 
God and trusting Him fully. Talk of 
heroes! I doubt whether the eleventh of 
Hebrews contains the record of any finer 
faith. 

Ramabai’s daughter, Manorama, was 
graduated last June at the A. M. Ches- 
borough Seminary, North Chili, N. Y. 
She was at the head of her class, received 
honors, and was awarded the prize by the 
Board of Regents of New York University. 
Prof, and Mrs. Roberts, principals of the 
seminary, speak with unqualified praise 
of Manorama’s ability, strength of char- 
acter, good judgment, and devotion to her 
chosen work. Her self-poise and yet 
utter unconsciousness of self charmed all 
who met her. It was Manorama’s earnest 
desire to enter college here, and the pre- 
liminary steps were taken; but when the 
child realized what she might be to ber 
mother in her increasing anxieties and 
cares, she hesitated not a moment in 
making her choice. She has gone to her 
mother in sore need, to her sisters in dis- 
tress, to a work that is almost appalling in 
its magnitude, with a spirit of consecra- 





tion rarely beautiful in one not yet out of 
her teens. 

What is this work? Nearly two thou- 
sand women and girls saved by Ramabai 
from ruin and death, to be fed, clothed, 
and sheltered; to be taught how to meet 
evil and conquer it (alas! they know too 
well what evil is); to be taught how to 
care for their own bodies and souls, that 
they may know how to care for others; to 
be placed on a self--especting, self-sup- 
porting plane, and become object-lessons 
to India in what Christianity, education, 
and honest work can do for its women, 
especially its “despised widows.”’ For all 
this a large and an assured annual income 
is needed, Will not the American people, 
into whose hands God gave the beginning 
of this wonderful work twelve years ago 
again respond promptly and generously 
to its increasing needs? Will not minis- 
ters, churches, 8o:ieties, women’s clubs, 
etc., include it in the work they are now 
planning for humanity? The formation 
of new circles, the strengthening of old 
circles, an increase of annual contribu- 
tors and contributions, will accomplish 
much. Let not Ramabai’s message to her 
friends be in vain. ‘He that giveth unto 
the poor shall not lack.”’ 

Funds should be sent to the treasurer of 
the Association, Mr. E. Hayward Ferry, 
222 Boylston Stre:t, Boston. 

The corresponding secretary, Miss A. P. 
Granger, Canandaigua, N. Y., will gladly 
give instruction in regard to the forma- 
tion of circles, and the chairman of the 
Executive Committee is still ready to re- 
spond to any request for information or 
assistance. Jupitu W. ANDREWS, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 

36 Rutland Square, Boston. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ, 


Cornell University has been aroused by 
a resolution introduced into a meeting of 
the freshman class, to exclude women 
students from the class organization of 
1904. After a heated discussion, the mat- 
ter was held over, and President Schur- 
man’s advice was asked. He has prepared 
in reply a review of the situation. 

After requesting the young men ‘to 
bear in mind that coéducation is the set- 
tled policy of Cornell University, and that 
the women students have, in all official 
relations, the same rights and privileges 
as men students,’’ President Schurman 
says: 

The fact is that women are members of 
the class which will graduate in 1904. 
And precedent, whereof the memory of 
no student runs to the contrary, has es- 
tablished the right of women to share 
with men in the organization of the fresh- 
man and other classes in this University. 
The women’s claim to membership in the 
organizations rests on the fact that they 
are members of the classes, and upon the 
established custom of organizing in that 
way. Justice seems to me to demand that 
if any change is made, it should be with 
the consent and approval of the majority 
of the women in the class. If it appears 
to a considerable number of those who 
have a traditional claim to membership in 
the class organization of 1904 that, con- 
trary to custom, the women who are to 
graduate in that year should not share in 
that membership, then the question 
should be voted on by the men and wom- 
en separately, and the departure from 
custom should not be considered approved 
unless such poll showed a majority vote 
of the women, at least, in its favor. 


President Schurman then goes on to 
point out some reasons why he thinks the 
women should accede to a change of some 
sort: : 


The purpose of our class organizations 
seems to be the formation of athletic 
groups, the celebration of victories by 
parades, etc., the holding of banquets, 
suppers, and smokers, the institution of 
balls, cotillons, and hops, the issue of the 
class annual in the junior year, and the 
class-day exercises at graduation. I can- 
not recall other objects, though I do not 
pretend to have given an exhaustive sum- 
mary. But, substantially, these are the 
purposes for which the social impulse is 
yoked to a class organization. And, to 
further them, officers are elected and tax- 
es are levied upon the members (the wom- 
en contributing to buy sweaters, etc., for 
the athletes). Of all the functions of the 
class organization from freshman to senior 
year the only ones in which the women 
participate with the men are, I believe, 
the class-day exercises at graduation and, 
sometimes, the bringing out of the junior 
annual, 


After calling attention to the basis of 
fact in the complaint made by some of 
the men that the women have a large, 
sometimes a controlling, voice as arbiters 
of factions, President Schurman makes 
the following suggestion: 


In view of the fact that the women stu- 
dents have rights to class membership es- 
tablished by custom, and that coéducation 
is settled at Cornell, what is just and 
expedient to do in the present circum- 
stances? I answer, Anything that the 
majority of the women, after deliberation 
and conference with the men, deem ade- 
quate to the removal or mitigation of the 
—— hardships of which the men com- 
plain. 


The Wellesley girls are to have a course 
of lectures on business topics by business 
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men, beginning Nov. 19, with a lecture 
on ‘*Accounts.”’ 

The Christian Association will this 
year, as in the past, make practical help- 
fulness one of its aims. Newcomers are 
met at the railway station by a reception 
committee, and introduced to their new 
surroundings. The committee has an in- 
dustrial bureau at the service of students 
who need to earn money, and by means of 
the book exchange, about 125 books were 
sold to students during the first ten days 
of the year at greatly reduced prices. 

Miss Lida S. King, fellow in Greek, 
Bryn Mawr College, has been awarded the 
Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellowship in 
Athens, which consists of $1,000 a year 
for two years. 

Barnard College students are discussing 
an undergraduate play. Formerly each 
separate class has give: an annual play, 
and the members of the fraternities have 
also done amateur dramatic work. Now 
it is proposed to give a performance in 
which all four classes will take part. The 
actors will be chosen by a competitive 
trial under Profs. Brander Matthews and 
William Trent. The fact that Latin is no 
longer required for entrance to Columbia 
College has given rise to an erroneous im- 
pression that it is not required for Bar- 
nard, either. Of the alumnz who become 
teachers, the greater part make specialties 
of Latin and English, both of which con- 
tinue to be studies of importance at Bar- 
nard. They are not only required at en- 
trance and throughout the freshman year, 
but are the most favored electives in the 
three upper classes. 

During the presidential campaign car- 
ried on by the girls of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, Mary Brigham Hall! will represent 
Massachusetts; Safford, Illinois; Porter, 
Ohio; Pearsons, New York; Rockefeller, 
Texas; Wilder, Pennsylvania, At the 
“State conventions,’’ held last week, chair- 
men and secretaries were elected, State 
platforms adopted, and delegates appoint- 
ed to the “national conventions.’’ The 
Republican elections for chairmen result- 
ed as follows: Massachusetts, Nan Evans; 
Illinois, Clara Hirst; Ohio, Annie O’ Hara; 
New York, Jane Kendall; Texas, Faith 
Foxcroft; Pennsylvania, Frances May. 
The Democrats elected: Massachusetts, 
Ruth Brockway; Illinois, Edith St. John; 
Ohio, Mabel Fulton; New York, Gertrude 
McDonald; Texas, Anna Moore; Pennsyl- 
vania, Laura Rising. 

Miss Annie Crosby Emery was inaugu- 
rated on Oct. 24 as dean of Pembroke 





Hall, the women’s college of Brown Uni- 
versity at Providence, R. I. President 
Faunce, of Brown, presided. The open- 
ing prayer was by Rev. Henry M. King, 
pastor of the historic First Baptist 
Church, always closely associated with 
the college. Addresses were made by 
President Caroline Hazard, of Wellesley, 
President M. Carey Thomas, of Bryn 
Mawr, and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion. Miss Emery responded. Pembroke 
Hall was tastefully decorated, and was 
filled with alumni, friends, and distin- 
guished visitors. Miss Emery sat in a 
chair presented by Mrs. Caroline Lyon for 
the deans of Pembroke to occupy on such 
occasions. 
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PRESIDENT ANGELL ON CO-EDUCATION. 


President Angell of the University of 
Michigan, in his annual report just issued, 
discusses the results of thirty years of co- 
education in that institution. He says: 

‘*The year has been one of marked pros- 
perity. A spirit of earnestness and indus- 
try has prevailed throughout the Univer- 
sity. The number of students has been 
greater than ever before. 

“The total attendance, exclusive of the 
summer school, was 3,393, being 244 more 
than the previous year. Including the 
summer school of 1899, the total number 
was 3,441, or 249 more than in the preced- 
ing year. Omitting the summer school, 
there was a gain in every department ex- 
cept the school of pharmacy, in which 
there was a loss of five. 

“From our own State of Michigan we 
have 2,006 students, an increase of 132 
over the figures for the previous year. 
They constitute nearly 54 per cent, of the 
whole. 

“The women in the University were as 
follows: Department of literature, science 
and the arts, 634; department of medicine 
and surgery, 49; department of law, 5; 
department of pharmacy, 10; hommo- 
pathic medical college, 7; college of den- 
tal surgery, 9; total, 714. 

‘*This is 40 more than in the preceding 
year, the whole gain being in the liter- 
ary department. The aggregate attend- 
ance in the professional schools is exactly 
the same as in 1898-99. The ratio of men 
to women in the University still remains, 
as it has been for some years past, about 
five to one. But in the literary depart- 
ment the women are 47 per cent. of the 
students. 

“The rapid increase in the number of 





women who are obtaining collegiate train- 
ing is one of the most striking educational 
facts of our times. Not only is the pro- 
portion of women to men in all of the so- 
called coéducational institutions annually 
growing, but the attendance upon the 
‘annexes,’ such as Radcliffe and Barnard, 
and upon the colleges established exclu- 
sively for women, like Wellesley, Vassar, 
Smith and Bryn Mawr, is swelling so 
rapidly as to test the capacity of those in- 
stitutions to care for them. 

“It is no longer true that nearly all of 
the women in colleges are preparing 
themselves for teaching or some form of 
professional life. A considerable propor- 
tion of them are studying merely for the 
sake of culture, which may enrich and 
adorn their lives. Whatever may prove 
to be their sphere of activity, it seems not 
improbable that before many years the 
number of college-bred women in this 
country will equal that of the college- 
bred men. 

“Our thirty years’ experience in train- 
ing women for professional work and our 
observation of their careers in life should 
fit us in some degree to judge of the 
inducements which certain professions 
offer to them. 

“It is clear that a good number of 
women achieve success in the practice of 
medicine, and a few in surgery. We could 
point to some excellent illustrations 
among our graduates. They have in this 
country generally overcome the opposi- 
tion of medical societies to their entrance 
into the profession, and often take a credit- 
able part in the proceedings of such 
bodies. Some of them who have gone as 
medical missionaries to oriental lands, 
where women could not, with propriety, 
be ministered to by male physicians, have 
rendered services of inestimable value to 
their sex. Others have filled with great 
usefulness responsible positions in prisons 
and reformatories for women. A certain 
number of women have also succeeded 
well in the profession of dentistry, both 
in this country and in Germany. 

‘Some women who have been graduated 
from the school of pharmacy have found a 
congenial and remunerative career as 
pharmacists, but, whether owing to the 
disinclination of men io the business to 
employ them, or tothe fatigue of the con- 
tinuous labor in the office, not many re- 
main in the occupation. Some enter the 
service of manufacturing chemists. 

“The number of women in the law 
school is always small. Of those who 
graduate only a few engage much in prac- 
tice in court. Some study the profession 
for the express purpose of assisting their 
fathers in office work. A few have taken 
the course with the belief that a knowl- 
edge of law would make them more 
efficient teachers of political economy, 
civil government and history in academies 
or colleges. It seems improbable that any 
considerable number of women will find it 
congenial or remunerative to follow the 
profession of the law.”’ 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


CAPTAIN JOHN G,. B. ADAMS, 


Sergeant-at arms and custodian of the 
State House, died suddenly on Oct. 19. 
Like many other gallant veterans of the 
Civil War, he was a pronounced and ear- 
nest believer in woman suffrage. For 
fourteen years past, as the advocates of 
the cause have gone annually to the State 
House to address legislative committees 
or to listen to the discussions, they have 
never failed to be cheered by his kindly 
greeting and God-speed. We shall miss 
his friendly presence in the years to come. 
His life was an eventful one. He was 
born in the town of Bradford, Mass., Oct. 
6, 1841, and attended its public schools, 


On April 19, 1861 he was among the first 
to respond to Lincoln’s call for volunteers, 
and was made first sergeant March 1, 
1862. Through all the seven days’ fight- 
ing on the peninsula he was conspicuous 
for his bravery, and his gallantry won for 
him a second lieutenant’s commission. At 
the battle of Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 
1862, Lieutenant Adams displayed the 
most conspicuous gallantry. Nearly a 
dozen color bearers of his regiment had 
been shot, and at last he seized both 
standards and brought them off the field. 
At the battle of Gettysburg he was the 
ranking first lieutenant in his regiment, 
and took command of Company I. While 
leading his men he received two desperate 
wounds, either one supposed to be mortal. 
He was borne from the field to die, and 
the surgeons gave up his case as hopeless. 
Yet he recovered rapidly, and in Novem- 
ber was again with his command before 
his wounds were healed. In fact, those 
wounds were never fully healed, and as 
late as the summer of 1888 he was almost 
at death’s door by the breaking out of the 
wounds afresh. After Gettysburg he was 
promoted to captain. During the Wilder- 
ness campaign of 1864 Captain Adams 
served with high spirit and devoted loyal- 
ty. He was the ‘“‘life’ of the regiment 
and an inspiration to his less sanguine 
comrades. 

The Nineteenth Massachusetts was 
mostly captured at Cold Harbor, and 
Captain Adams was among the prisoners. 
For nine months he suffered in rebel 
prisons. Several times during his captiv- 





ity he strove to escape, and almost reached 
the Union lines, but bloodhounds were 
put on his track, and, after suffering 
dreadful privations, he was re-captured 
and thrust back into prison. 

On the establishment of the reformatory 
at Concord, he was appointed deputy 
warden, but in 1886 he resigned to become 
sergeant-at-arms for the Commonwealth. 
In 1892 he was a prominent candidate for 
the Republican nomination for lieutenant- 
governor. He was president of the Asso- 
ciation of Survivors of Rebel Prisons, and 
of the trustees of the Soldiers’ Home, a 
commander of the Loyal Legion, twenty 
times a delegate to the national conven- 
tion of the G. A. R., and in 1868 was mes- 
senger to carry the electoral vote of the 
State to the national capital. He was 
elected in 1893 commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Oct, 23, 1900, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The registration of men who will be 
permitted by their ballots to elect a Pres- 
ident of the United States on Nov. 6 has 
been larger in this city by many thousands 
than ever before, larger even than was ex- 
pected by those who had estimated the 
numbers by the increase of population. 

The same story comes from all parts of 
the country. The vote this year will be 
much greater than any heretofore re- 
corded. All these men are allowed to 
express their political wishes, while the 
women, who have an equal interest in all 
national questions, will have nothing to 
say, except in the four fortunate States 
where they enjoy the boon of freedom. 

In thinking of this curious as well as 
cruel condition of things, a story current 
in my family was vividly recalled. Long 
years ago, before the Revolutionary War, 
my great-grandfather was riding on horse- 
back over some of his property, when he 
encountered an odd being who was sup- 
posed to be somewhat deficient mentally, 
though able at times to labor. The news 
had just come of the death of George II. 
and the accession of George III. to the 
throne. The Squire, after speaking of 
some work to be done, mentioned this, 
and said: 

“Well, Bill, what do you think of our 
having a new king?”’ 

The man shook his head slowly, and, 
looking up with an expression of interest 
and an attempt to seem to understand, 
replied: 

“It is no matter who is king; I shall be 
object.”’ 

He meant “‘subject,’’ but as he really 
was an “object”? not alone of sympathy, 
but sometimes of amusement by reason of 
his queer appearance, his answer was 80 
pat as to be long remembered and quoted. 
It would apply with force to most of the 
women of this country. No matter who is 
elected President, we shall continue to be 
“‘objects;’’ objects of sympathy to kind- 
hearted men, who realize the unjustness 
of our position; objects of indifference to 
the politicians, who care nothing for our 
influence or our wishes; objects of scorn 
to the legislators when we ask them to 
enact laws for our benefit; and, whoever 
may become the next chief magistrate, we 
shall still be in no better conditioa than 
the subjects of an absolute monarchy. 

A new enterprise, for the benefit of 
women, has just been started in this city. 
It is a lunch club, to which any one prop- 
erly introduced can belong. There are no 
annual dues, and enrolled membership is 
merely a guarantee of attention. The 
organizers of it are Mrs. Arthur Farragut 
Townsend and Mrs. Harry B. Smith, and 
among the members are Mrs. Richard 
Watson Gilder, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Mrs. Ernest Seton Thompson, and other 
well-known women. The rooms are at 
22 West 23d Street, in the midst of the 
shopping district. They are well fur- 
nished, and daintily decorated in white 
and gold. No men are admitted, and it is 
expected that it will become a pleasant 
place of rendezvous for women who wish 
to meet or to entertain each other. 

Miss Clara Wakeman has recently been 
here ona visit. She is the daughter of 
Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman, who is remem- 
bered by so many women in the club life 
of this city. She was the first president 
of the Society for Political Study, and 
held many offices in other clubs. Some- 
what over a year ago the family removed 
to Silverton, Ore., where Professor Wake- 
man holds a chair in the Liberal Univer- 
sity. Miss Wakeman has many things to 
tell of the woman suffrage campaign of 
last summer. She says the interest among 
women was very great, and the disappoint- 
ment bitter at the defeat which followed 
the campaign. The first meeting of the 
Society for Political Study was held last 
week, and at it Miss Wakeman made an 
interesting address after the regular busi- 
ness of the day had been disposed of. 

The New York City Legislative League 
will hold its next meeting at 120 West 
70th Street, on Thursday, Nov. 1, at three 
P.M. Miss Eva J. Turner, president of 
the Woman’s Single Tax Club of Brook- 
lyn, will make an address on the single 








tax, and its advantages for women. Al 
friends are invited to be present. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A series of eight concerts will be given 
at the Dorchester Woman’s Clubhouse, 
The procee is are to constitute a fund tow- 
ard making the orchestra a permanent 
Dorchester institution. Price of season 
tickets, $5; single admission, 75 cents, All 
seats reserved; first choice given to pur- 
chasers of season tickets. 

Girls have won fourteen out of the 
fifteen prizes lately offered to Sunday- 
school pupils by the American Board of 
Foreign Missions for the best essays on 
foreign missionary themes. Separate 
prizes were offered in three districts, to 
two classes of pupils. For pupils between 
eighteen and twenty-one years of age, the 
first prize in each district was $25 and the 
second $15. The winners were, New 
England District, first prize, Louise M. 
Vail, Bennington Centre, Vt. Second, 
Christina L. Northrop, Norwich, Conn. 
Middle District, first prize, Elizabeth Rod- 
house, Wellington, O. Second, Lulu II. 
Fuller, Plainfield, N. J. District of the 
Interior, first prize, Ethel Jaynes, Chicago, 
Ill. Second, Abby S. Miller, Oak Park, 
Ill. To the second class of pupils, those 
fifteen years of age or younger, three 
prizes of $15, $10, and $5 were offered in 
each district. The winners were: New 
England District, first prize, Samuel R. 
Harlow, Worcester, Mass, Second, Eunice 
Fuller, Providence, R. I. Third, Carrie 
V. Sherman, Norwich, Conn. Middle Dis- 
trict, first prize, Lucy H. Young, Cleve- 
land,O. Second, Lillian N. Judd,Cleveland, 
O. Third, Belle M. Braman, Keene Valley, 
N. Y. District of the Interior, first prize, 
Susie Chase, Evansville, Wis. Second, 
Isabel Bliss, Boulder, Col. Third, Sylvia 
Afford, Lawrence, Kan. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatr e. 


a1 Tremont St. Teleph 977 Tr t. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 








Branct 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M, 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, OCTOBER 29. 


UNDER THE GASLIGHT, 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500. 


BOSTON Muse HALL 


“UNCONTROLLED BY A VAUDEVILLE TRUST” 


12 Antnstant (+? 
10.30 Success 


Continuous Refined Vaudeville 


WEEK OF OCT. 29. 
FIFTEEN SPLENDID FEATURES. 


TWO PRICES ONLY, 25 and 50 cts. 
20th Century Exposition 


Under auspices of 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON 
Oct. I to Oct. 27, 1900. 


10 A. M. to 10 P. M. Daily, 


STUPENDOUS MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS. 


For the closing week, Oct. 22 to 27. The big- 
est and best musical concerts ever given in 
oston. 

Specially Designed Souvenir Spoons, 
Representing Sousa, Fanciulli and Victor Her- 
bert. The first 500 ladies purchasing admission 
tickets are given three of these spoons, the sec- 
ond 500 two, the third 500 one each. 3,000 spoons 
given away daily. 

Admission 25 Cents, 


Prices: 




















© D. H. SHILLABER 
“RZ” 
CLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 





Th 


able foot- wear for 
this season of the 
year. 


[lade on the most 
improved last. Hand- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 


Price - - = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 








7 Temple Piace, Room 38. 
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ROSES. 
BY MARY MC NEIL FENELLOSA. 
What shall I send to my sweet to-night? 
Roses of yellow, or pink, or white? 
Gold for her smile, and her sunny hair? 
Pink for the flush that her cheeks will wear? 
White for her soul, and the secrets there? 


Which shall she lay on her breast of snow? 
Is it a prophecy? Weal or woe? 

Yellow for gold, and the world’s decree? 
Pink for a love and its ecstasy ? 

White for the robe of a saint to be? 


Strange, how I shrink from the frail design ! 
’Tis but a fancy, a whim of mine. 

Fate does not come at a lover’s call, 

To lurk in the rose of a girl’s first ball— 

I think I’ll take violets, after all. 


_ —_—- —— 


WHEN SYLVIA SAUNTERS BY. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
When Sylvia saunters by, my lad, 
Upon her winsome way, 
He who would mope or moon, egad, 
Is but a dolt, I say! 
For what’s a tongue the maids among? 
For what’s a gallant eye? 
My heart tunes up—‘‘Be young! be young 
When Sylvia saunters by. 


”? 


When Sylvia saunters by, my lad, 
Oh, then the tield path calls! 

If groves erewhile were sombre sad, 
They now ring madrigals 

To see such grace the leaves that lace 
Above her peer and spy; 

Each flower puts on a bridegroom face 
When Sylvia saunters by 


When Sylvia saunters by, my lad, 
Oh, then it’s, Care, go to! 

Gray votaress of the sour and sad, 
My vows are not for you! 

Be mine, be mine one constant shrine 
Whereto my feet may fly, 

And that—but, faith, you may divine 
When Sylvia saunters by! 


—_——- ——_—_—— 


THE END OF THE QUEST. 





BY ARTHUR KETCHUM. 





Love led my feet across the world to you— 
Love is my master, and his will my will— 
And oh, the distance creeping to the blue, 
And oh, the 1oadways linking hill with 
hill! 


And did ycu guess when first the dawn 
broke gray, 
Ere the wind wakened, while the birds 
were dumb, 
That he you dreamed of followed with the 
day, 
That the one master of your heart was 
come’ 
From the near hill I saw your little town 
In the green meadow’s lap, wrapt still in 


dream, 
Its steep roofs shining; while more clearly 
brown, 
Among the poplars wound the quiet 
stream. 


Nay, but I knew not that down that still 
street, 
White in the sunshine, you were wont to 
pass, 
In rustling gown and softly stepping feet, 
To fair or market-place or to the mass. 


Nay, not till noontide now, when day rides 
high, 
I see you in your garden, singing, go 
Among the flowers, passing carelessly. 
Love leads my feet no farther—now I 
know. 
Beloved, I am waiting at your door; 
This is the goal I ventured forth to win. 
I lay down scrip and staff I seek no more. 
Open your heart and take the pilgrim in! 


—_—- ——— 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


ON A WESTERN TRAIN, 


BY FANNY L,. FANCHER. 


A junction and cross-road had just been 
passed, and the usual exchange of passen- 
gers made, when the train was rushing 
along to the land of the Dakotas as fast 
as a steam horse on a Western roadbed 
could carry us. A thick-set, elderly wo- 
man, with a little boy, had taken the va- 
cated seat immediately in front of me, the 
child eagerly taking a place by the win- 
dow, where soon he was wholly absorbed 
in viewing before him the beautiful and 
interesting kaleidoscope, of gigantic pro- 
portions. 

Curiosity presently got the better of the 
old lady in the seat beyond, and she 
said to the new-comer: “Your little boy 
don’t favor you a mite, His eyes air 
blue as the skies, an’ yourn air black as 
tar.” 

“No,” smilingly replied the woman ad- 
dressed, ‘the resembles his father, my son- 
in-law. I’m taking him with me to Dakota 
to visit my son.”’ 

“I want ’a know! Why, I’m goin’ out 
there to see my darter, thet was married 
a year ago next month. You know,”’ said 
she, sotto voce, ‘‘they allus want mother 
pritty bad when the fust one comes. Is 
this one your fust grandchild?” 

“Yes; my son in Dakota has a little 
girl two years younger, and a baby of a 





few months, that I’ve never seen. Have 
you travelled far?” 

“Yes, an’ my old head’s gittin’ rale 
dizzy, fur I’m not used to travellin’— 
started yisterday from Dover Center, 
down in southern Minnesoty, an’ hev 
waited some fur trains; thet’s more tire- 
some then ridin’.”’ 

“Dover Center! Why, I have two old 
schoolmates living there,—William Mc- 
Gree and David Thornton.”’ 

“You don’t say! Now, thet’s what I 
call a coincidence, fur they air both nigh 
neighbors. David Thornton lives across 
the road kitter-cornerin’, an’ t’other jest 
across the road from them, ’pon our place, 
to the right. We rent ’em the premises. 
The Thorntons own their place—built the 
cottage bout eight years ago. He’s be’n 
our village schoolmaster goin’ on ten 


years. He's a splendid teacher, an’ every- 
body likes him. Did you know their 
wives?” 


“No, I haven’t seen them since they 
were boys. Tell me about their families. 
I heard, indirectly, that David married 
one of those strong-minded woman’s 
rights women—poor man!” 

“Wall, now, you needn’t ‘poor man’ 
him,”’ said she, with some asperity, ‘fur 
Jenny Thornton is a helpmeet, if there 
ever was one, She's got the most what I 
call ‘faculty’ of any woman I ever saw. She 
can turn her hand to most anything. 
She’s a splendid cook, fur she’ll git up a 
good meal out o’ next to nothin’, Old 
housekeeper as I am, Jenny’s learned me 
many a lesson. W’y, before I knew her, 
I allus done everything jest as my old 
grandmother did, She learned me how to 
save myself in a great many ways. I was 
allus a master hand at economy, but I 
saved everything besides myself. Some- 
how, I didn’t re’lize that one’s health an’ 
strength was the most important thing to 
save. David an’ Jenny begun their mar- 
ried life right in our town. He was just 
through college, and owed lots fur his 
edication, so most o’ his pay had to go on 
thet debt, an’ right here’s where she’s 
proved herself such a true woman an’ 
wife. Bein’ long a good music teacher, 
she’d saved a snug sum, an’, instead of 
keepin’ it in the bank at intrust, she up’n 
uses it towards their home,—bought two 
lots an’ put up a neat cottage house, She’s 
kept right on earnin’ money, even though 
she’s hed childern middlin’ fast. You 
know @ woman kin give music lessons 
better’n teach school when she’s married, 
fur her scholars kin come to her. She’s 
often had girls helpin’ ’bout the house fur 
music lessons, an’ many’s the woman glad 
to sew or wash fur Jenny, if she’ll give 
lessons to their childern. Jenny’s ben 
such a fine manager thet their home is all 
paid fur, an’ it’s well furnished, besides. 

“Is she a good housekeeper? Well, 
now, I dunno what you'd call good house- 
keepin’! Thet ’minds me of bein’ over 
there once an’ spyin’ a little cobweb up in 
the corner of the settin’-room. Brushin’ 
of it down, she laughed, and said: ‘I'm 
tryin’ so hard, Aunt Mary, to keep the 
cobwebs out of my brain thet sometimes 
they will lodge on the wall!’ I’m sure 
few cobwebs find lodgment in Jenny 
Thornton’s brain, an’ she has the ’bility 
of brushin’ ’em out of other people's 
heads, She’s done wonders for me in 
that way—opened my old eyes to a good 
many things—”’ 

“She's doubtless converted you to her 
way of thinking on the woman question,”’ 
sneeringly interrupted her questioner. 

“She has that, an’ a mighty hard task 
*twas, fur I’m quite sot in my way—hev 
strong prejudices; but when she proved 
to me thet I’d be’n workin’ my fingers to 
the bone, jest to pile up the property fur 
Dan’1—when I plainly see the product of 
most forty years of my hard work on the 
farm was all his’n—wall, I made a fuss 
‘bout it till I got him to deed me a quar- 
ter section, ’sides some village property. 
My husband’s reckoned one of the richest 
retired farmers in the county, an’ I’ve 
done just as much as he has towards get- 
ting of the property; but, if I died fust, 
I'd go an outright beggar, an’ a second 
wife might turn my gals out in the cold, 
or git Dan’l to make a will all in her 
favor; 50 you see why I made him give 
me them deeds. Bein’ just an’ upright, 
Dan’! couldn’t help see my rights in the 
matter; but law! J’d never seen it, if 
*twa’n’t fur Jenny an’ her papers she’s 
lent me. Her WomANn’s JOURNAL’S a 
wonderful paper; you couldn’t read that 
paper three months an’ not be converted 
to equal rights, I'll tell Jenny to mail 
you a few copies. She’s sendin’ ’em 
hither an’ yon, fur she believes in dis- 
seminatin’ the best literatoor ’pon a given 
subject, fur to convince the people. Jenny 
says thet we can’t estimate the good thet 
Lucy Stone’s paper’s done fur womankind. 
I wish other thinkin’ women hed such 
love an’ zeal fur their own sect; then 
there’d soon be a change ’mong women. 
They wouldn’t be so mighty indifferent to 
their own intrusts. Here, littie boy, take 
this apple; ’fraid ye’ll spile yer eyes look- 
in’ so stiddy out of thet winder,”’ 

“I'd like to know something of William 





McGree, an’ his wife. What does he do 
for a living?” 

“Mr. McGree’s a dentist, an’ he married 
Susan Goodrich. She taught school fur 
years, was an old maid when they was 
married, an’ she’d saved from her earnin’s 
a thousand dollars. They’ve lived neigh 
bors about five years; rent our place, next 
to us, for fifteen dollars a month. He 
barely makes a livin’ in his business, 
though he’s a good workman; but there’s 
good reasons’”’—with a knowing look. 

“Tell me about his wife. I’m some- 
what interested in her, as I might have 
worn her shoes.”’ 

“Do tell! Wall, she’s not a very inter- 
estin’ pusson. Of all the narrer, bigoted 
pieces, she beats ’em all, an’ if ever a man 
was henpecked, McGree is.” 

“She must be another woman’s righter, 
then?” inter. upted her listener. 

‘‘No, indeed, she ain’t! she’s as mad as 
a wet hen if you mention the subject afore 
her; but, to tell the bonest truth, she acts 
like a strong-minded woman, fur if ever a 
woman rooled the roost, she does. Allus 
keeps a hired girl that she never sees to; 
an’ you know they'll waste more’n their 
wages if the mistress don’t supervise her 
kitchen an’ cookery. Though Susan main- 
tains that ‘home’s woman's only proper 
spear,’ she’s gaddin’ about the live-long 
time. She gets little time to read an’ in- 
form herself of the important doin’s of 
the day, therefore she’s woefully behind 
the times, Outside of her musty school 
books she knows but precious little. W’y, 
she asked me once if the Red Cross move- 
ment an’ woman’s rights wasn’t the same 
thing.* As I said before, she’s put her 
earnings in the bank, never uses a penny 
for the good of her family. There’s only 
one child, a boy in his teens. They buried 
the others before comin’ to our town, 
Women of that stamp ain’t very careful 
mothers, an’ the sicknesses of babyhood 
are apt to take ’em off. Ishould say that 
McGree was ten years older’n you be. A 
year younger! Well, thet beats me! 

“Got to change cars at Tracy? Well, 
thet’s the next station. Who'll! tell Wil- 
liam and David ‘t was I met on the train? 
They'll be powerful glad to hear from an 
old friend. It’s well you put your maiden 
name on the back of these cards; fur 
they’d never know Mrs, Solomon Dyer 
from Eve. Do you know, thet’s one of the 
very things that I wish all women pos- 
sessed—the courage an’ common-sense of 
the immortal Lucy Stone. Why, l’ve got 
old girl-friends all over this State, an’ 
only in two instances have I found ’em 
out, ’cause of their married names, Found 
one on ’em in the queerest way. ’Twas 
at a big populist convention which I went 
to ’ith Dan’l; though I’m still a Republi- 
cav, My father bein’ one of them hated 
Abolitionists, I can’t give up those good 
old principles, thet hev saved this country, 
even if thet party does treat the women 
unfairly. Well, one of the smartest 
talkers there was from Topeka, where 
’Manda’s folks moved to, an’ his name 
bein’ same’s | heard hers was, I up’n asks 
him if his wife’s name wasn’t Mandy 
Green, an’ sure ’nough'‘he was her husbun’, 
She wrote me a splendid letter, an’ said 
that Julia Kent, another choice school 
friend, lived in the very next county, her 
name bein’ Smith. Course I went an’ see 
her; *’twan’t but twenty miles away. 
Mandy an’ [ still correspond. There’s no 
friendships, after all, equal to the old 
girlhood days; fur they’ll stick to you, 
rich or poor; so I often wish thet I could 
run across more on ’em, Humph! better 
not give gals names at all, since in twenty 
years they're to be known as Mrs. Solomon 
Dyers, Mrs. Dan’l Browns (thet’s my 
name), Mrs. Jack Robbinsons,” said she, 
with a derisive laugh. 

‘I didn’t take kindly, I'll admit, to 
Solomon’s name upon my card; but, of 
course, it is the custom,”’ 

‘‘Well, Mrs. Dyer, I’ve greatly enjoyed 
our confab, an’ jest as soon as I’m back 
home I'll tell of meetin’ you, an’ how 
prosperous-like you seemed, ’ith real 
diamond rings on. Jedgin’ from ’pear- 
ances, your husband must be a banker, or 
president of some railroad—”’ 

‘You are quite astute, madam; for he 
has been the former; but during the 
panics of '93 and ’94, we had heavy re- 
verses.”’ 

“This ’minds me thet Jenny Thornton 
said thet there was nowadays jest two 
kinds of wimmen thet wan’t interested in 
woman’s suffrage. One was the rich 
woman who had her wants supplied, an’ 
was lollin’ in the very lap of luxury, as it 
were; 80 she couldn’t possibly re’lize any 
of the mizery of her poor unfortunate 
sisters; an’ t’other uninterested woman 
was in the opposite scale; so poor thet all 
she could think on was how to keep her soul 
in her weak, sufferin’ body. But here we 
be, at your changin’ place. Glad I hain’t 
got to change but once more, fur I have 
so many boxes an: bundles. Good-bye, 
Mrs. Dyer, hope you'll have a good visit.” 

‘The same to you. Give my regards to 
the boys!” 

Dodge Centre, Minn. 


*A Fact. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Euitors Woman's Journal: 

Is there any place outside of London or 
Paris where time flies more quickly than 
in Washington? Even in a humble gov- 
ernment position, with a routine of work 
that makes one day very like another, 
the hours seem like minutes. One inter- 
esting feature in this furious flight of 
time, not usually remarked, is that pay 
days fall close together. 

‘Pay day,’’ I know, will have a plebeian 
sound to readers whose ears are attuned 
to the somewhat extraordinary English 
current in Mayfair, but few words in the 
language have more interest to me than 
those six letters, ‘‘Pay day.’’ If English- 
men use “‘lift’’ where we Americans make 
use of “elevator,” why not ‘‘pay day’’ for 
the longer ‘‘monthly salary’’? 

Apropos of this same pay day, along 
series of black days in the spring and 
early summer, in which debt weighed me 
down to zero, in spite of the thermometer 
averaging 90 degrees Fahrenheit or there- 
abouts, has been lifted by regular occur- 
rence of these eventful days since the 
18th of July. Blessed relief to get out of 
the clutches of debt! You know not the 
meaning of misery till you once have been 
in debt, that is from my standpoint; and 
those of you who have been nurtured in 
the midst of a luxurious home and intel- 
lectual atmosphere, can have no concep- 
tion of the sordid turn your thoughts may 
take until you once have been in debt. 
You will surprise yourself by the revela- 
tion within of unthought of littlenesses of 
character. Trifles will assume the pro 
portions of mountains, and a distorted 
view of human nature will render the pur. 
suit of happiness beyond you. 

The question concerning a good board- 
ing place for the winter in Washington, 
started me out in quest of the same. After 
some hesitation and weighing the advan- 
tages of the northwest or the northeast 
portion of the city, I decided upon the 
Driscoll, on the corner of B and First 
Streets, at the foot of Capitol Hill, asa 
most desirable stopping-place. It is in 
the unfashionable part of the city, for, 
like many other cities, Washington grew 
in exactly the opposite direction than 
planned by the builders and projectors of 
the Capitol. 

They hoped it would spread out to the 
eastward, along the high land of the pla- 
teau beyond the Capitol edifice, but instead 
it turned westward, compelled possibly by 
the drawing power of the Potomac, Is it 
not a well-known fact that cities spring 
up on the borders of rivers in preference 
to the higher altitudes, desirable as they 
may be in a climate where torrid heat 
rages for a number of months of the year? 

But my future abiding-place in Wasb. 
ington must be in the Driscoll, with the 
light, airiness, and electricity of modern 
America, Women versed in the politics 
of the day will find it of absorbing interest 
to be near the Capitol, whence emanates 
the patronage of the government, to forty- 
five States, and now to Cuba and the 
Philippines as well. What American that 
has ever visited England but secretly 
wishes to see some of the imperialism of 
that country grafted into his own govern- 
ment, if it leads to such magnificent re- 
sults as are visible in London? Even that 
time-honored document, the Declaration 
of Independence, arouses to see some of 
its fallacies amended. I well remember 
what a shock it was to my bump of rever- 
ence for Thomas Jefferson, when I learned 
that he did not write every word of the 
Declaration, but that Franklin, and some 
half dozen others, had much to do with 
its framing and perfecting. 

Take, for example, the phrase that all 
men are born equal. Can there be a 
greater falsehood than that? Is a deaf 
man the equal of the man with good hear- 
ing? Is a blind man the equal of his 
brother with wide-open seeing eyes? 
Where do we find the natural-born equal- 
ity of men, or of women? Nowhere. 
Therefore the stronger reason for the arti- 
ficially created equality by laws and by the 
ballot. The shades of Thomas Jefferson 
should arise to confront such heretical 
remarks. 

But to return to the Driscoll. There 
are two cafés on the ground floor, one on 
the west side, the other on the east of the 
building, alike in similarity of appoint- 
ments. In one of them you can get a 
good breakfast and ample dinner for 
twenty-five cents each, or by ticketa little 
less, while in the west dining-room, for 
sixty-five cents you will have a sumptu- 
ous enough repast to satisfy any ordinary 
mortal. 

This arrangement under the same roof 
to suit the fluctuations of a rich or poor 
purse is a novel feature to me. I have 
tried it fora month, and find it satisfac- 
tory. You would remark the absence of 
the conventional upholstered furniture 
and the scarcity of appointments, all of 
which indicates a studied simplicity on 
the part of some wise planner for this 








immaculately clean building. It is a yel- 
low-brick structure, of clean-cut exterior, 
with interior apartments to let by rooms, 
or by flats, with or without kitchens. So 
that your study of household economics 
may easily be varied by recourse to the 
café when the maid fails to put in an ap- 
pearance in the morning,—one of the 
most common occurrences in American, 
and especially in Southern homes, where 
the servants go to their homes at night. 
If there is one thing above another of 
which I am envious in England, it is the 
trained servants. When you are told of 
accounts kept regularly and faithfully by 
the steward or the butler, of the trust re- 
posed in them, and of the immense relief 
afforded to the head of the house by this 
method, then truly does service seem a 
science. And you think that instead of 
building more institutions of learning, a 
place should be planned for the training 
of domestics along the strictly practical 
lines of work and duties, It is by no 
means a narrow subject. 

There is no drawing-room in the Dris- 
coll, only a tiny reception room and a 
wide hallway. By the month board and 
room will cost from $35 to $40. A Quaker 
must have had the planning of the Dris- 
coll, for one apartment is set aside for 
men, the other for women. It happened 
to be among the many small ironies of 
my life to find a room that exactly suited 
me in the wrong apartment, and my desire 
for that livable little room overcame all 
conventional improprieties suggested by 
the proprietor. Alas, he proved deaf to 
my pleas of indifference to the near prox- 
imity of brotber man, and probably, with 
the generalization common to mankind, 
considered that Southern women had 
looser notions of morality than those of 
Northern birth, 

I am well housed and most comfort: 
ably located in a room a few blocksaway, 
with a lady whose Dresden china beauty 
arouses my daily admiration as well as 
respect; but a sigh and a tear must fall 
for that bijon of a room, the walls hung 
with violets, that first attracted me. In 
America, papering the walls is one of the 
most effective means of room adornment, 
until I have questioned the need of pic- 
tures. ‘The Driscoll boasts a coat of arms, 
oracrest, with the motto ‘Semper Sur- 
sum.’’ The daughter of a hundred earls, 
this may amuse you, but come, notwith- 
standing, for it is but a step across the 
grounds and marble steps to the Capitol 
itself, the heart and the head of the nation, 
where legislators meet to weigh, discuss, 
relieve, and apportion the interests of 
eighty million people. 

ADELAIDE WILSON. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 


WHEELING, Oct. 21, 1900. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of 
West Virginia is evincing keen interest in 
the National Suffrage Bazar which opens 
in New York on the first Monday of 
December. Plans are maturing in this 
State that will place the West Virginia 
booth on a parity with any of the exhibits 
from other commonwealths. The idea is 
to have in each exhibit for sale such 
articles as are manufactured in the State 
making the display. Mrs. Annie Caldwell 
Boyd, chairman of the State Bazar Com- 
mittee, has developed quite a list of 
authors in this State. Each State will 
pay particular attention to exhibiting the 
works of its native writers, and the West 
Virginia booth will contain interesting 
productions, the work of facile pens 
wielded by bright West Virginians. 

The local Political Equality Club, which 
has forty-two members, is working zeal- 
ously on its contribution to the Bazar. 
One of the interesting articles that will be 
donated here is alarge vase, similar to the 
one presented to Admiral Dewey by the 
people of Wheeling, having ,the picture of 
Susan B. Anthony burnt on it under the 
glaze. The picture is of cabinet size. 
The vase will be unique and appropriate. 
It is the gift of Mrs. Fannie Wheat, an 
ardent worker for equality in politics for 
women, Other exhibits will be ketchup, 
pickles, china, glass, and probably stogies, 
Local manufacturers are being visited, 
and they are doing allin their power to 
provide the suffragists with materials of 
West Virginia manufacture for the State 
booth, 

The State suffragists are as active as 


Scerofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. : 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 
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their friends in Wheeling. Fairmont, 
which has one of the strongest political 
equality clubs in this part of the country, 
is doing good work, and expects to add 
considerably to the West Virginia exhibit. 

The State Association bas for its presi- 
dent Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, of Fair- 
mont, daughter of Judge George E. and 
Mrs. Annie Caldwell Boyd, of Wheeling, 
and it is largely due to her efforts that so 
much progress has been attained. The 
vice-president of the State Association is 
the Hon. Harvey W. Harmer, of Clarks- 
burg. He was elected as a compliment to 
the good work he did for the suffragists 
on a number of occasions. Other officers 
are: corresponding secretary, Mrs. Annie 
C. Boyd; recording secretary, Miss Clara 
Reinheimer, Fairmont; treasurer, Mrs. 
Mackie M. Holbert, Fairmont; auditors, 
Mrs. Georgia G. Clayton, Mannington, 
and Mrs. Belle McKinney, of Fairmont. 

The growth of the suffrage movement 
in West Virginia has been hampered by 
lack of funds. As soon as possible the 
State organization will put itself into such 
shape as will permit it to employ active 
organizers, The suffragists in the {fall 
of 1895 organized fifteen clubs in the 
State. The Wheeling and the Fairmont 
clubs are the most progressive. Mrs, 
Henry Ott is president of the Wheeling 
club, and its membership embraces some 
of the most prominent women of the city 
and vicinity. 

The State organization is arousing new 
suffrage sentiment everywhere. The State 
suffrage convention will be held in No 
vember. Ww. N. 


=e 


OHIO. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 
ATHENS, Oct, 20, 1900. 

The Ohio W. S. A. held its annual 
meeting at Athens, Oct. 17 and 18. The 
Methodist church was trimmed with flags, 
buckeyes, and yellow bunting, and through 
the stained-glass windows the bright sun 
shine poured in on both days. The dele- 
gates were the guests of the Athens club, 
and were royally treated by the citizens. 
The afternoon meetings were well at- 
tended, and the audiences at night were 
very large. 

The first morning was devoted to the 
officers’ reports, which showed a growth 
of work in all departments, and to the 
consideration of the National Bazar. 
In the afternoon press work was dis- 
cussed, and county associations reported, 
A goodly audience was present. Mrs. 
Upton, the presiding officer, said she 
would take the liberty of interrupting the 
regular order by allowing fifteen minutes 
for general discussion of the suffrage 
question, and she wanted all to speak for 
or against it. This discussion proved so 
interesting that the time was extended. 

In calling the evening meeting to order, 
Mrs, Upton said that the programme was 
an outward example of the inward faith 
of suffragists, as it had an equal number 
of men and women speakers. Mrs. Mary 
E, Stewart, president of the Athens club, 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
local club. Rev. L. C. Haddox, the pas- 
tor of the M. E. church, welcomed them 
on behalf of the church, and Professor 
Higley, of the Ohio University, on behalf 
of the city. It was expected, of course, 
that Mrs. Stewart would preach the true 
gospel of suffrage, but it rather aston- 
ished the delegates that both the gentle- 
men should have shown the basic princi- 
ples exactly as they are. Both received 
much appiause, and the Association now 
knows that two influential men in Athens 
are neither indifferent nor lukewarm. 
Mrs, Upton, in her annual address, gave 
some statistics and facts, enlivened with 
several humorous stories. The audience 
frequently interrupted her with cheers 
and laughter. The music of the evening 
was unusually fine, 

So much business was brought before 
the convention that from 9.30 A. M, to 10 
P. M. the delegates were hardly outside 
of the church, except for meals. 

The work conference, set for the second 
day, had to be abandoned. Elizabeth 
Coit spoke on ‘‘The Changes my Eyes 
Have Seen.”’ Mrs. Coit is greatly beloved 
by Ohio suffragists, and her reception 
took the form of an ovation. A number 
of unimportant changes were made in the 
by-laws. An amendment was carried, 
providing for the election of an honorary 
president, and one was defeated, which 
proposed to remove from the executive 
committee the ex-presidents of the Asso 
ciation. Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: 

Honorary president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Coit, Columbus; president, Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Warren; vice-president, 
Dr, Sarah M. Siewers; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Eleanor Hali, Canton; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Edythe M. Root, 
Farmdale; treasurer, Mrs. Annie M. Hob- 
son, Athens; auditor, Mrs. Sarah A, Bis- 
sell, Toledo; member national executive 
committee, Lillie R. Pardee; delegates to 
the national convention, Mrs. Florence [. 
Rice, Canton; Mrs. Ellen Sully Fray, 
Toledo; Mrs. John R. Mack, Sandusky; 
Miss Frances Taylor, Cincinnati; Mrs. 
Blanche Canfield, Girard; Dr. Kane, Cin- 





cinnati; Elizabeth Coit, Columbus; Mrs. 
Eleanore Hall, Canton; alternates, Mrs, 
Jennie Hoover, Athens; Mrs. Sarah A. 
Bissell, Toledo; Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, 
Sandusky; Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs; Miss 
Elizabeth J. Hauser, Girard; Dr. Sarah 
M. Siewers, Cincinnati; Mrs. Rolland, 
Columbus; Mrs. Caroline McCullough 
Everhard, Massillon. 


The question of proxy voting was dis. 
cussed, strong arguments being given on 
both sides. A compromise was finally 
adopted, by which, in the next conven- 
tion, one delegate present from a club 
may cast the full vote of that club, but 
the vote of absent clubs cannot be cast by 
the county president or any other person 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas the Ohio W. S. A. stands for all 
that is good and uplifting for humanity, 

Resolved, That we endorse the action of 
the National W.S. A. in protesting against 
the licensing of houses of prostitution in the 
Philippines. We declare this action on the 
part of war oflicials to be entirely contrary 
to the principles of our government, a men- 
ace to American soldiers, and an unjust 
discrimination between vicious men and 
women. 

That the principal work of the coming 
year shall be the furthering of the work of 
organization. 

That the different clubs should try to 
secure at school elections the largest possi- 
ble women’s vote, andto be represented by 
their sex on the school boards. 

That the next work of the Association be- 
fore the Legislature shall be for the full co- 
guardianship of children by fathers and 
mothers. 

That the hearty thanks of the delegates 
be tendered to the people of Athens for 
the kindly hospitality and royal entertain- 
ment during the Convention, and to those 
who rendered such beautiful music, and to 
the local press 

ELEANORE HALL, 
LILLIE PARDEE, 
KATE Perry CANE, 


Committee. 


The plan of work adopted contained 
many valuable suggestions, particularly 
on organization. 

The audience the second night was 
larger than the first, people standing in 
the rear of the church, Mrs. Alice Dan- 
ner Jones, of Canton, could not be pres- 
ent, and her place was filled by Lillie R. 
Pardee, at one time clerk of the Utah 
Senate. Mrs. Pardee presented an argu- 
ment of expediency gained from her resi- 
dence in an enfranchised State. She is a 
woman of fine presence, and was well re- 
ceived. Miss Gail Laughlin, of New 
York, delighted her audience with ‘The 
Woman of the Future.’’ She was inter- 
rupted by applause, and, at the close of 
the meeting, was surrounded by persons 
wishing to congratulate her. Mrs, Upton 
read a letter from Miss Anthony, in which 
she said that for the first time in her fifty 
years of work she had had to break an 
engagement because of physical disability. 

Mrs. Upton paid a touching tribute to 
Miss Anthony, which was tenderly re- 
ceived, After the singing of ‘‘America,”’ 
the convention adjourned. 

At the executive committee meeting 
the following chairmen of standing com- 
mittees were elected: Finance, Ellen Sul- 
ly Fray; legislative work, Caroline Mc- 
Cullough Everhard. The appointment of 
the chairman of the press committee was 
postponed, The president, secretary, and 
treasurer will be the committee on organ 
ization. 

This fifteenth annual Ohio convention 
was pronounced by all to be the best 
working convention of the past four years, 

C. L. F. 
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OREGON, 


294 CLAY St., PoRTLAND, Or., AuG, 20. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Below is a table of the suffrage votes of 
Oregun in 1884 and 1900 compared and 
contrasted by counties. 


1884 1900 

Ma- Ma- 

For Against jority For Against jority 

Baker, 134 592 458A 983 #671 312F 
Benton, 566 1040 474A 637 550 STF 
Clatsop, 405 = 362 43 F 326 «622 «=68802A 
Clackamas, 3:0 1667 1297A 1260 1500 240A 
Columbia, 174 384 210A 353-275 73F 
Coos, 264 789 OS25A 73606-68260 260F 
Crook, (no record for 1884) 3460 (-QH7 s9F 
Curry, 253 508 255A 267 #119 148F 
Douglas, 448 1430 982A 1243 1174 69F 
Grant, 353 «4608 155A 455 270 185F 
Jackson, 531 1169 638A 1038 1069 31A 
Josephine, 102 272 «170A 522 388 134F 
Klamatb, 121 ‘181 60A 189 6170 19F 
Lake, 408 181 227F 174 174 a tie. 
Lane, 473 1499 1026F 1392 1270 122F 
Linn, 700 1908 1208A 1668 1741 73A 
Marion, 793 2258 1465A 1774 1911 137A 
Multnomah, 1942 4855 2913A 4007 7480 3473A 
Polk, 269 1074 805A 775 917 142A 
Tillamook, 133 195 62A 454 259 195F 
Union, 599 1443 844A 1211 1201 10F 
Umatilla, 702 1957 1255A 1068 1165 VTA 
Wasco, 692 1346 6H4A 7Ol = 724 23A 
Washington, 398 932 534A 805 1123 318A 
Yambill, 501 1395 894A 1109 1110 1A 


NEW COUNTIES. 

Gilliam, 314 210 104F; Harney, 206 128 78F; 
Lincoln, 308 216 92F; Malheur, 367 198 169F; 
Morrow, 371 302 69F; Sherman, 394 231 163F; 
Wallowa, 418 319 9¥F; Wheeler, 299 121 178F. 

Majority against, by counties, 4,278; majority 
for, by counties, 2,681. Total majority against, 
1,687. 

ABIGAIL Scott DUNIWAY. 
+or 


MAINE. 


The Old Orchard Equal Suffrage Club 
lately met at ‘‘The Terraces,” the home 
of Mrs. Wesley G. Smith. There were 
thirty-five present, members and strangers. 
There was some beautiful singing by the 
well-known contralto, Miss Lilian Carll- 
smith, and a very interesting programme. 
Refreshments were served, and the hostess 
presented four new names for membership. 

(Additional State Correspondence on page 344 ) 








TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 


WASHINGTON, D. C. + - - - December 2 to December 7, 1900 





The Convention of 1900 will be held at the Lafayette Square Opera House, Washington, 
D. C., commencing with the annual sermon Sunday, December 2. The sessions continue 
through the week, ending Friday evening, December7. This will be one of the largest 
w.C. T. U. Conventions ever held, and the attendance from New England will surpass 
that of any previous year. The National Capital is always attractive, and the fact that the 
next session of Congress opens on Wednesday, December 5, will add to the pleasure of a 
visit to Washington. 

The Massachusetts W.C.T. U. bas arranged a ‘personally conducted tour’ for its 
members and their friends. Necessary expenses are included in the price of tickets, and 
an experienced representative of the railroad company will be in charge of party. By this 
plan one is enabled to tell just what the expense of the tour is to be. The hotels selected, 
«The Hamilton,” ‘‘ Willard’s,”’ and ‘The Ebbitt” are houses of known reputation, near the 
Lafayette Square Opsra House, where the Convention is tobe held. For those who arrange 
their own accommodations while en route and in Washington, very low rates are made 
covering transportation only. 

ITINERARY 

Friday, November 30. Leave Boston, South Station, at 6 P. M., in special cars, via Fall River 
Line for New York. Staterooms assigned and keys distributed on train. 

Saturday, December 1. Arrive New York,7 A. M. Transfer by special annex steamer direct 
from Fall River Line pier to depot Royal Blue Line at Jersey City. Breakfast in depot restaurant. 
Leave Jersey City at 8 A. M., in a special train of vestibuled Royal Blue Line cars, reaching Phila- 
delphia at10 A.M. Party will be escorted to Independence Hall, the U.S. Mint, Wanamaker’s, and 
other places of interest. Dinner in depot restaurant, Leave Philadelphia at 3 P. M., reaching 
Washington até P.M. Transfer to hotel. 


IN WASHINGTON 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, December 2-7, in Washington. 

Saturday. December 8. Transfer from hotel to depot. Leave Washington via Royal Blue 
Line at 8.30 A. M. Stop an hour at Philadelphia for dinner; arrive Jersey City, 3 P. M., transferring 
by special annex steamer direct to Fall River Line pier, Steamer leaves at5 P. M, and staterooms 
assigned. 

sunday, December 9, Arrive Fall River 5.30 A. M., special cars attached to 6.40 A. M. train 
reaching Boston at 8 A. M. 

ALL RAIL 


Those preferring to travel by rail, to and from New York, will leave South Station, Boston, at 
8A. M,, Saturday, December 1, connecting in New York with the “Royal Limited,” reaching Wash- 
ington at8 P.M, The‘ Royal Limited” between New York and Washington is composed exclusively 
ot Pullman Parlor Cars and Dining Car, and is one of the finest and fastest trains in the world. 


FROM WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Saturday, December 1. Leave Springtield at 7.50 A. M., and Pittsfield at 7.15 A. M., via N.Y., 
N. H. & H.R. R, reaching New York at 11.55 A.M. Transfer by special ae direct to Royal 
Blue Line Station. Dinner in depot restaurant. Leave Jersey City at 1.12 P. M., connecting with 
delegation from Eastern New England at lhiladelphia, reaching Washington at 6 P, M. 


COST OF TRIP 


Covering all expenses (except suppers on Fall River Line), including transportation for the round 
trip, staterooms, meals en route and board at hotel in Washington, as indicated :— 





From Hotel Hamilton Willard’s The Ebbitt 
Boston, $28.00 $30.00 $33.00 
Providence, R. L., 27.40 29.40 32.40 
Fall River, 27.00 29.00 32.00 
New Bedford, 27.50 29.50 32.50 
Bangor, Me., 36.00 38.00 41.00 
Augusta, Me., 33.25 38.25 
Portland, Me., 31.35 36.35 
Concord, N. H., 30.15 35.15 
Manchester, N. H., 34.70 
Nashua, N. H., 34.30 
Sprip tleld, Mass.. 32.50 
Pittsfield, Mass., 30.00 33.00 





Rates from other points will be quoted on application. 


ALL RAIL 
From Boston and other points in Eastern New England, $1.75 additional, not including dinner on 
going trip. Seat in Parlor car Boston to New York is $1.00; New York to Washington, $1.25. 
LIMITS OF TICKETS 


Tickets are good going as far in advance as November 27, and are good returning from Washivg- 
ton as late as Wednesday, December 12. By depositing tickets with depot ticketagents at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia on the return, stop of ten days at each point is allowed. 


BAGGAGE 


Will be checked through from Boston to Washington. The conductor of tour collects check on train, 
and arranges for delivery of baggage to hotel on arrival at Washington. On the return baggage will 
be checked from the hotel through to starting point. 


REDUCED RATES 
Covering transportation only, are made for those preferring to make their own hotel arrangements 
in Washington, These rates are shown on last page of this circular. 
IMPORTANT 


Those intending to make trip should book their names at once, so that accommodations may be 
secured. State whether the ‘all expenses included” ticket is desired or transportation only. If the 
former, state hotel preferred. Also whether “all Rai)” or ‘Fall River Line” ticket is wanted. 

Tickets from any point in New England may be ordered from 


Mrs. HARRIOT T. TODD, Corresponding Secretary, 
Koom 104, Congregational House, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Or from New ENGLAND AGENCY, 
ROYAL BLUE LINE, 
211 Washington Street, Boston. 


APPROVED: 
Mrs. K. L. STEVENSON, 
Pres. Mass. W. C. T. U. 


A. J. SIMMONS, New England Agent. 
GEO. E. MARSTERS, Passenger Agent. 








The Woman’s Journal for 1900. 


FOUNDED BY LUCY STONE. 








While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects the WOMAN’s JOURNAL gathers the 
news from all fields in which women are interested and occupied. Every person who desires to 
keep in touch with women’s work and organizations must read the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. One of 
the leading features for 1900 will be the correspondence from the 


FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES, 


Describing the part taken by Women Voters in the coming presidential campaign. Special 
attention is given to the work of women’s clubs; to women’s enterpriees; to church activities; 
to co-educational news, and college advantages. The news and methods of Suffrage work in the 
different States will be discussed by officers of the State Suffrage Societies. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single Copies... «+eeececccecsecseeeeees $ .05 is nrintcnde scence cnccéesseeeveend 2.50 
Bix MONthS......--scocccccccsccossccses $1.25 First Year on Trial...........s.ssssee0s $1.50 
CLUB RATES. 
Three subscribers, one year in advance........--- 0060 ees eeecses TPT ITT TTT TTT Tree rer err eee + -$4.50 
Six “ “ o 4 aM TITILITTIL ITT TTT LTT TTT TTT Terr errr rere $9.00 


And in addition one copy free. 
Sample copies free on application. 
To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25 cents. 


TWENTY-DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of twenty-five new subscribers at reduced club rate of $1.50 in 
advance, we will give a special premium of Twenty Dollars. These subscribers need not live in the 


same place. 
Address, WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


In view of the growing interest and activity of Women in Municipal Affairs, the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


CIVIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL WORK. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 


Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 


Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 


Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 
The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Chotula, 
The Valley and Hills ui: Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 














For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the develo ment 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 
a4 








Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde: 
Wairerloo, Webster City, Fort ee | 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, 


QNUBLE DAILY - SERVICE 


Bunet-uorary mot ing cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. —— 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The 39th quarterly convention of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs was held in Amherst on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week. 
Many club women were present from all 
over the State, and nearly all were enter- 
tained by members of the Amherst Wo- 
man’s Club. 

The town hall, in which the meetings 
were held, was profusely decorated. -The 
president of the hostess club, Mrs. Lillian 
W. Grosvenor, made the address of wel- 
come. Miss O. M. E. Rowe responded in 
behalf of the Federation. The Boston 
Herald says: 

It would appear that Amherst College, 
as well as the Amherst Woman’s Club, 
was entertaining the Federation, for not 
only did the grave members of the faculty 
take part in its discussions, but the college 
boys came out to sing, and twice in the 
evening’s programme treated the appre- 
ciative audience to groups of college 
songs. 

“Our Opportunities and Responsibilities 
in the Modern World,” were presented 
by Miss Georgia A. Bacon, president of 
the Worcester Woman’s Club, 

The address of the evening was by Dr. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay of the University 
of Pentsylvania, on ‘Training for Social 
Service.” 

He said that social service means more 
than slum work, charities, and the refor- 
mation of criminals; it rests upon the 
scientific recognition of the importance of 
environment, both social and economic, 
and upon a rational altruism, The eco- 
nomic changes in home life have given 
women relatively much greater leisure 
than men, and thus placed larger respon- 
sibilities for social work upon their shoul- 
ders. The spirit of social service is 
abroad in the land, but it needs direction 
and training. Its outcome in social work 
at present can be best directed and organ- 
ized in four ways: 1—For the promotion 
of public health and sanitation; 2, for the 
protection of the highest attainable plane 
of material welfare for all classes; 3, for 
the attainment of a progressively better 
type of education; and, 4, for the enlarge- 
ment of sympathy and of the general 
moral and spiritual outlook as expressed 
in ideals of conduct and life. The part 
that women’s organizations have played 
already in these directions is considerable. 
More training is needed, which can be 
provided by reading and study of the 
fundamental economic factors in modern 
social life. by the discussion and compara- 
tive study of the facts of the industrial, 
political, and social life of small com- 
munities, a work which women’s clubs 
are well qualified to do; and by greater 
emphasis being placed upon the study of 
social sciences in the higher education of 
women. 

The discussion was opened by Dr. 
George Harris, president of Amherst Col- 
lege, who said he felt that the women’s 
clubs had not yet recognized entirely their 
responsibilities or risen fully to their op- 
portunities, They had not yet settled the 
question of domestic service. He believed 
that if the men of clubs should take up the 
problem they would settle it in at least 
three generations; but many generations 
of women are no nearer a satisfactory set- 
tlement. Professors Grosvenor and Ty- 
ler, and President Walker of the agricul- 
tural college spoke. 

On Thursday morning, Mrs. Mabel 
Loomis Todd, wife of Prof. David Todd 
who occupies the chair of astronomy in 
Amherst College, gave a breakfast to the 
State Federation officers and other invited 
guests at ber beautiful home, Observatory 
House. 

At the morning meeting short sketches 
of the Federation work as exemplified by 
its 150 clubs were given, the stories being 
told by the chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees. Mrs. Electa N. L. Walton, of the 
committee on education, reported vacation 
schools maintained by twenty-five clubs; 
manual training schools supported by 
several; kindergartens, sewing schools, 
sanitary inspection of school-houses and 
their cleaning done by clubs. Many clubs, 
she said, have provided artistic decora- 
tions for schoolrooms, and fine work is 
done along educational lines by the clubs 
all over the State. She closed with an 
earnest appeal to the club-women to vote 
for school committees. 

Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, of Rox- 
bury, presented the report of the social 
service committee. Those clubs which 
have worked for a curfew law find opposi- 
tion strong among the very people whose 
children would be most benefited. Several 
clubs have secured the passage of the law 
in their towns, and others are working for 
it. Many clubs have taken steps toward 
establishing branches of the Stamp Sav- 
ings Society. The clubs worked success- 
fully for the passage of the law making 
fifty-eight hours the working week for 
women and children in mercantile estab- 
lishments. The work of the consumers’ 
league has been warmly taken up, ‘‘co- 
operating committees’ having been es- 
tablished by several clubs. 

For public improvement the Massachu- 
setts clubs have done much in the way of 
tree, shrub, and vine planting, in the incul- 
cation of observance of patriots’ day and 
arbor day by the school children, in the 
decoration of town and city squares, the 





preservation of birds and the destroying 
of caterpillars’ nests, and in other ways. 
Many clubs have done much to secure 
beautiful environment, and committees 
on village improvement and on forestry 
are finding work on every side. The 
Friendly Aid Committee of the Wellesley 
Hills Woman’s Club, at the request of the 
selectmen, visited the town farm, and 
suggested specific alterations in the build- 
ings; a number of clubs have done work 
in street cleaning, providing garbage bar- 
rels, organizing the boys into improve- 
ment societies, etc. The Middlesex Club 
of Lowell printed and distributed portions 
of the city ordinances relating to street 
cleaning, the Northboro Club secured 
ground for a public dump, and the River- 
side Club of Saugus offered prizes to 
school children between the ages of ten 
and fourteen for the best improvement 
work done in vacation. 

The social service committee maintains 
two finely illustrated lectures for the use 
of the clubs, one on ‘‘The Metropolitan 
Park System,’’ the other on ‘Village Im- 
provement.’’ Over one hundred inquiries 
have come to this committee from various 
parts of the country as to its work, and 
the Federations of California, Lilinois, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island are following 
the lines laid down by the Massachusetts 
clubs in social service work. 

For the new committee on arts and crafts 
Mrs. Ada W, Tillinghast of New Bedford 
reported. This committee encourages vil- 
lage industries, as rug-making, basket- 
weaving, embroideries, and seeks to raise 
everywhere the standard of beauty in the 
home. 

The report of the committee on Civil 
Service Reform, written by Miss Perkins, 
of Concord, was read by Miss Helen A. 
Whittier, of Lowell. It announced ‘‘very 
satisfactory results,’’ Eight State Federa- 
tions are now studying Civil Service Re- 
form by special topics, courses of lectures, 
classes, etc., while Civil Service Reform 
literature is circulated in others, 

Mrs. Vladimir Sienkhovitch, of the 
Friendly Aid Settlement of New York, 
spoke on *‘The Develupment and Signifi- 
cance of Recreation Among the Poor.” 
She said that joy is a human right, and 
considered the importance and actual 
status of the joy element among the less 
privileged members of society. In the 
tenement all the pleasures which we enjoy 
in our homes, the library, dinner table, 
entertainments of literary or social order, 
are lacking. Mrs. Sienkhovitch pointed 
out the value of the play element in de- 
velopment of independence and fair play. 
No city or State can afford to allow any 
portion of its citizens to grow up in weak- 
ness or in crime; individual effort unas- 
sisted can never furnish those opportuni- 
ties of a full life that alone will create a 
healthy race and good citizens. It is the 
duty of the State or city to strengthen its 
weak spots by furnishing means of gen- 
eral betterment, and especially facilities 
for recreation. 

The discussion was opened by Prof. 
Mary A. Jordan, of Smith College, who 
praised among other things the clear and 
well-trained voices of the various speakers. 
Mrs. Bailey of London, the mother of Mrs. 
Georg Henschel, who is a member of the 
Society of American Women in London, 
gave a short account of her club. Prof. 
Stanton Coit, of London, the head of 
Toynbee Hall, made an interesting address, 
urging the club women to act as lay 
preachers, to talk, talk, talk, to the 
masses, putting ever before them high 
ideals. He advised the club women in 
their work of social service not to go to 
the lowest depths—that belongs to special 
workers, 

The Boston Political Class will hold its 
first meeting of the season next Wednes- 
day, at 2.15 P.M., at 200 Huntington 
Avenue, There will be a debate on ‘‘Mc- 
Kinley vs. Bryan,” eight members taking 
the two sides. This will be followed by 
an election, and any one present may vote 
for President of the United States. This 
meeting is free to the public. Later meet- 
ings will be held on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month. At these 
there will be practice in parliamentary 
law (conducted this year by a committee 
of members), résumés of political events, 
and papers and debates upon political 
questions. Among the topics announced 
are: Civil Service Reform, the election of 
President by popular vote, the selection 
of school committee by appointment, Rus- 
sia’s policy, the United States Supreme 
Court, the effect of the war upon Cuba 
and Porto Rico, England’s acquisition of 
territory, etc. 

Mr. E. A. Adler, of the Public School 
Association, last week addressed the 
Brighthelmstone Club of Allston, and the 
Thursday Morning Fortnightly Club of 
Boston, on the importance of women’s 
voting for school committee, and Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead spoke to the Norum- 
bega Club of Charlestown on “Our Public 
Schools.” 

Mrs. Micah Dyer’s 71st birthday was 
pleasantly celebrated Oct. 24, by the 





Women’s Charity Club of Boston, bya tree- 
planting on the lawn of the Charity Club 
hospital. Mrs. Livermore, Rev. Dr. E. A. 
Horton, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, and Mrs. 
Frank Young made addresses, and Mrs. 
Kate Tannatt Woods read an original 
poem. The exercises were in charge of 
Mrs. E. M. Gosse, and were followed bya 
reception in the hospital parlors. There 
was a large attendance. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


VIRGINIA. 


1735 ParK AVE., LYNCHBURG, VA., , 
Oct. 17, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The article of H. B. B. on the “Southern 
Point of View,’’ in the JouRNAL of the 
13th inst., is so deeply interesting to. me 
that I have read it over and overagain. The 
tone is so mild and conciliatory, and the 
observations are so thoughtful and intel- 
ligent, that the letter should attract wide 
attention. I hope other Northern papers 
will reprintit. How much trouble might 
have been saved in our country, if North- 
ern men had come South before and after 
the Civil War to see and understand con- 
ditions for themselves! 

It grieves me to think that H. B. B. 
should have been in Virginia without my 
knowing he was here. I should have been 
glad to see him and to give him information 
on local interests. I think he must have 
been in Lynchburg when I was away, or 
I should have heard of his being here. 
For the last year or two I have been a 
great deal with an invalid relative in Rock 
bridge County, near Lexington, the seat 
of Washington and Lee University—a 
place he quight certainly to have visited 
when in Virginia. 

While in most respects what H. B. B. 
says is true and just, there are two or 
three mistakes to which I call your atten- 
tion, as I am sure you do not wish to give 
a wrong impression. As to schoo!-houses 
it is said: “Every building is either 
‘white’ or ‘colored,’ and either for 
boys or girls as the case may be.” There 
are separate schools for the races, but we 
have coéducation for the sexes, If you 
should come in term time, you would see 
crowds of boys and girls going in and out 
of the public schools together. Tie 
Woman’s College in Lynchburg, near 
the park you speak of, is the only institu- 
tion of any size here devoted to one sex 
only. This Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College is the pride of the city, 1 may say 
of the South. The U. S. Commissicner 
of Education ranks it in Class A with 
Vassar, Wellesley, and other Northern col- 
leges. The vice-principal, Miss Celestia 
Parrish, is a Virginian, a graduate of Ann 
Arbor, and Ph. D. of Cornell. She is one 
of the leading women of our land, is a 
fine lecturer, and has been invited to speak 
from the pulpit of one of the largest Bap- 
tist churches here. Some of the college 
girls are in favor of woman suffrage, and 
we may expect to hear of graduates of 
Randolph-Macon in coming years as tak- 
ing part in all good and progressive 
efforts. 

In the paragraph alluding to school- 
houses you speak of “a public park with 
separate entrances for white and colored 
people.” This park is not public property, 
but belongs to a company, which rents it 
for picnics, etc. The City Park, which is 
in another suburb, has no dividing lines 
or notices, and on pleasant Sunday after- 
noons or hol days, both white and colored 
people may be seen in orderly groups, 
looking at the little ‘Zoo,’ or enjoying 
the walks, swings, and other modes of 
amusement. Sometimes, by permission 
of the authorities, the City Park is given 
up for a day to a white or colored picnic 
party. In either case the excursionists 
have the grounds to themselves, only 
being required to preserve order. Some- 
times colored picnickers are terribly riot- 
ous. They frequently come from distant 
towns in large parties, often gotten up for 
the benefit of a church. The men bring 
bottles of whiskey in their pockets, and 
razors or pistols in their boots, While I 
lived in Culpeper, which is about seventy 
miles from Washington, many of these 
colored picnic parties came from the capi- 
tal to spend a day in rural scenes. Before 
they left the village, the doctors would be 
busy mending broken heads and sewing 
up cuts. 

As to the separate cars, it is surely very 
hard for the nice, well-educated, self- 
respecting negroes of the South, of whom 
there is a large class, to be forced to travel 
with the untidy and uncouth of their peo 
ple. I protested against the passage of 
the bill in our State, and am convinced 
that time will work a change for the bet- 
ter. One of the most respectable colored 
men here, a teacher, on his way to attend 
the Summer School of Methods, was forced 
to take the “Jim Crow” car. He left his 
seat a few moments to speak to the news- 
boy about buying a pocket encyclopedia, 
and when he returned one of his fellow 
travellers had decamped witb his luggage. 
As the man had left the train, and as the 





BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 





The following improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 


the Fitchburg Division and connections. 





Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Buffalo 
“ -“ 
“ ‘Ty yr “ “ 
Ly. Boston 3.00 P. M. Ar. Buffalo 
Lo oe 11.20 “ . “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Cleveland 
ii) iad 3.00 o “ “ 
Ly. Boston 9.30 A. M. Ar. Cleveland 
ad 0 3.00 P. M. « bad 
Lv. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. Detroit 
7“ “ 6.40 ot . “ 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M, Ar. Chicago 
“ “ 3.00 iy - 
“ o 6.40 i) ity 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P.M Ar. Chicago 
it “7 3.00 ‘ “ “ 
6.40 i) ” “ 
Ly. Boston 9.30 A.M. Ar. Chicago 
ii ty 3.00 P. M. Ld o 
Ly. Boston 1.00 P. M. Ar. §8t. Louis 
id . 6.40 oe . +“ 
Lv. Boston 9.30A. M. Ar. St. Louis 
“ a 3.00 “ “ “ 


0.85 “ae West Shore R. R. 
22.80 4. M. } D. & H. and Erie. 
$07 A {| W.S. and N. ¥.C, and 8t. L, 
BY 4 £. @ } D. & H. and Erie. 
3-28 6 | —-W.. 8. and Wabash. 
9:30 ma : W. 8. and Wabash. 
8.15 7 W.S. and N. Y. C. and 8t. L, 
9.39 <- | -D. & H. and Erie. 
7-880 - } W.S. and Wabash: 
7.08 & | D. & H., Erie and B. & 0.8. W. 





Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 





For tickets and further information call upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 








rest of his party, a railroad gang, pro 
fessed ignorance of the affair, the unlucky 
teacher, who has a large family, had no 
remedy for his loss. 

What you say of the narrow spirit evi- 
dent at the University of Virginia, which 
has been called ‘‘Thomas Jefferson’s Or- 
phan,” is but too true. Although the 
college was designed by the founder te be 
the cap-stone of our public school system, 
the admission of women is strenuously 
opposed; this, although the larger pro- 
portion of graduates are girls, and al- 
though all the women of the State are 
taxed to support the college, which re 
ceives $30,000 per annum from the State 
treasury. 

Even in Charlottesville, however, there 
are some hopeful signs. A colored Sun- 
day school has been taught there for 
years, some of the University professors 
being among the teachers. The new 
Episcopal church there has under its roof 
a room for the colored Sunday school. 

You tell a great and important truth in 
saying, ‘‘In the South, the battle for 
woman suffrage must be fought upon a 
different plane from our Northern point of 
view.” I wish our Northern friends could 
be brought to see and admit that it wasa 
great mistake to enfranchise the ignorant 
negroes. Doing so has brought untold 
sorrow upon all classes in the South, and 
has retarded woman suffrage for a gen- 
eration. 

There are those who wish to see the 
women of the Southland enjoy equal 
rights, and be enabled to do their duty to 
the Commonwealth. Let them help us to 
gain a qualified suffrage for all classes. 
Some of the colored people, particularly 
the women, are among our best citizens, 
and will be extremely useful when pos- 
sessed of a limited franchise. 

If you should visit Virginia again, 
please let me know when you are coming, 
that I may welcome you to the beloved 
land of my birth, OrrA LANGHORNE. 








ScROFULA in the blood shows itself 
sooner or later in swellings, sores, erup- 
tions. But Hood’s Sarsaparilla completely 
cures it. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Msar. 











MADRAS and CRAPE 
CURTAINS and PIECE GOODS 








Particular atten- 
Dainty s 
tion has been 
Effects ; . ; 
given to this line 
for : 
Use of goods for which 
, there is an increasing 
dl » demand. 
— Nothing in the 
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JOHN H. PRAY & SOND CO. 


WASHINGTON STREET 
Opp. Boylston St. 























THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—Augustin Daly’s fa- 
mous melodrama, ‘‘Under the Gaslight,” 
will make the attraction the coming week, 
The thrillingly realistic scenic and me- 
chanical effects of this popular play will 
be improved to the utmost, and the grand 
facilities of the Castle Square Theatre 
stage will be again shown in the great 
scenes of the water front, and the rescue 
on the railroad track. Following this 
attraction, on Monday, Nov. 5, comes Dion 
Boucicault’s Irish drama, ‘‘Arrah na 
Pogue.’’ Souvenir boxes of chocolate bon- 
bons will be presented to Monday matinee 


patrons, 
qneneijemmnes 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
Something for everybody describes this 
week’s vaudeville programme at Music 
Hall. One is hardly inclined to laugh at 
the difficult and intricate acrobatic feats, 
but, when laughter is not reigning, ex- 
citement and suspense are. This week’s 
offering, one of the best ever put on at 
this house, includes two excellent sketch- 
es presented by Francesca Redding and 
company in ‘‘Her Friend from Texas,” 
and by the Daisy Lovering company in 
‘“Jimmy’s Marie.’’ Either will keep one 
laughing, and both are very cleverly acted. 











Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
withvut charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


‘SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 








We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very strong 
in wearing qualities, and a tit that cannot 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gl: ve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 
Mention WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


MISS GAFFNEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 





Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston, 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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